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THE YOUNGER SET 


Awaiting the Opening of City and Country Schools 
(boarding—day—preparatory—=advanced) — 


will find here correctly styled clothing and accessories, 
not only suitable for the Autumn semester but for wear 
during the whole school year 
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Good looking 





Beauty of color—beauty of design—beauty 
of shape and contour—all are combined 
superbly in Syracuse China. 

This long-wearing, American-made china 
comes in a great variety of patterns designed 
for club use. While most clubs select some 
open stock Syracuse pattern that harmonizes 
with their interiors splendidly, you may order 
it with your own crest or monogram if you 
prefer. 

The name of the Syracuse dealer nearest 
you will be sent on request. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


58 E. Washington S8t., 842 Madison Ave., 


Chicago New York City 


SYRACUSE CHINA 

















Everything a Club Woman Should Know 


THE BUSINESS 
OF BEING A 
CLUB WOMAN 


By 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


Formerly President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 


“Every club woman should read ‘The Business 
of Being a Club Woman.’ If she puts into prac- 
tice the information this book contains, both she 
and her club will gain in efficiency and the sense 
of power which efficiency gives. From the ‘Fore- 
word,’ which should by no means be skipped, and 
the first chapter which answers the question, 
‘Why have a Woman’s Club?’ to the last chapter 
which deals with ‘Leadership’ the book is full of 
plain, practical suggestions, anticipating and pro- 
viding for almost every possible contingency that 
can arise in the club world. Those who know 
Mrs. Winter and have followed her brilliant 
career with admiration will receive fresh inspira- 
tion from her book.”—Mary Sherman, President 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


This book of 286 pages will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of the list price of $1.25, 
plus 10 cents for postage. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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For Madame? 


A KASHMIR NEEDLEPOINT COAT 
WITH SABLE DYED FUR 


Model 18—A coat so sumptuously furred that it has the 
richness, warmth and beauty of a fur coat, is this model of 
genuine Kashmir needlepoint—the finest and most costly 
of the new winter fabrics. The smart front flare is empha- 
sized by a block border effect of sable dyed squirrel fur 
and this same flattering fur is used on the cuffs of the new 
wrap sleeves, and for the deep shawl collar. Satin lined 
throughout and warmly interlined. Colours: Black, sea 
swallow gray, dove brown or dark purple. 225.00 
Sizes 34 to 44 


Charge Accounts Solicited 


Franklin Simon & Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1925, by FRANKLIN Stmon & Co., INc. 
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THE ROAD TO FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


F a woman, at the age of thirty-five, started to save $25.00 a month, investing it at 6 per cent interest, 
compounded semi-annually, upon reaching the age of sixty-five the amount of her investment would be 
$35,194.42. 


This amount at 6 per cent interest will earn an annual income of $2,111.67. 
Saving means NOT SPENDING 
Learn to save SYSTEMATICALLY 


Develop the habit of saving REGULARLY 
Do without something YOU THINK YOU WANT every month 


In selecting an investment do not be disturbed if the price is $500 or $1,000 because you can buy bonds 
ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


just as one buys any commodity in small, regular payments. 


Messrs. F. J. Lisman & Company, members of the New York Stock Exchange, offer the following 


SOUND SECURITIES 


all of which average 6 per cent income at the present market value. These bonds may be purchased on the 
Installment Plan and any bond may be secured by initial payment of $25.00. 
All Prices Are Subject to Market Changes 


Baltimore & Ohio General & Refunding Mortgage 5% Bonds, Due 1995 


Price, $900.50 and accrued interest 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western First Mortgage 5% Bonds, Due 1966 
Price, $790.00 and accrued interest 


Mountain States Power First Mortgage 6% Bonds, Due 1938 


Price, $1,000 and accrued interest 


Brooklyn City & Newton First Mortgage 5% Bonds, Due 1939 
Price, $850.00 and accrued interest 


City of Oslo (Christiana) Norway Sinking Fund 6% Bonds, Due 1954 


Price, $980.50 and accrued interest 


Argentine Republic Sinking Fund 6% Bonds, Due 1959 


Price, $960.00 and accrued interest 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 6% Bonds, Due 1943 


Price, $1,000 and accrued interest 


Anaconda Copper First Consolidated Sinking Fund 6% Bonds, Due 1953 


Price, $1,000 and accrued interest 
START SAVING FOR YOUR BOND TODAY 
Write for advice 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY, Department W 


20 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1890 
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Progress Toward Security raw materials. Professor Edward M. Foreign Minister, Count Alexander 


HERE seems to be a fair chance 

that the autumn of 1925 will 
mark a real progress toward the solu- 
tion of Europe’s problems. Though 
the situation might still be upset by any 
one of several moves, the exchanges be- 
tween Germany and the Allied powers 
have moved steadily though slowly 
toward accomplishment since Germany, 
several months ago, made the original 
proposal for mutual guarantees. The 
latest French note urged a prompt be- 
ginning of direct negotiations in place 
of note writing, and right now an inter- 
national group of legal experts have 
started to prepare the way for the for- 
eign ministers to confer on a Rhineland 
treaty. 

This momentous conference is likely 
to be held in Ocfober, though possibly 
before that the German Foreign Minis- 
ter, Dr. Stresemann, will go to Laus- 
anne to meet M. Briand of France and 
Mr. Chamberlain of England while 
they are attending the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. Germany’s en- 
trance into the League is, by general 
agreement, an essential to European 
security, whether it be considered from 
the French or the German side. 


Williamstown 


HE Williamstown Institute of 

Politics is to be endowed, if the 
plans of Harry A. Garfield, its Chair- 
man, who is president of Williams Col- 
lege, are carried out. He seeks one or 
two million to put the Institute on a 
permanent basis, when the yearly grants 
from Bernard M. Baruch, the General 
Education Board and the Carnegie 
Foundation have ceased. 

The purpose of the Institute is to 
“enlighten” through the exchange of 
views among eminent specialists from 
various countries at round tables and 
conferences. This year’s institute was 
considered unusually successful. In 
addition to political questions, it dug 
into the economic problems which 
underlie political _differences—popula- 
tion, food supply, the distribution of 


East, of Harvard, made the startling 
prediction that within fifty years the 
pressure of overpopulation will be felt 
throughout the world. 

Dr. William E. Rappard, Vice-Rec- 


tor of the University of Geneva and 


Swiss member of the Permanent Man-. 


dates Commission, pled for American 
entry into the League, answering one 
of the familiar complaints against the 
League—French dominance in the ad- 
ministration of the Sarre—by pointing 
out that the United States could have 
made it an impartial international com- 
mission. Sir Robert Borden, former 
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Prime Minister of Canada, was a lead- 
ing figure in the discussion of world 
peace. There was the usual clash of 
opinion between rear admirals and other 
representatives. Rear Admiral Huse pro- 
tested against criticism of our army and 
navy, and argued against American par- 
ticipation in the League; Rear Admiral 
W. W. Phelps and others defended our 
foreign policy. 

General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
formerly of the British General Staff, 
admitting the increase of armament in 
Europe, attributed it not to the spirit of 
militarism but to “funk.” Poland’s 


Skrzynski, urged Poland’s admission to 
the proposed security pact. 

China’s troubles of course came in for 
a full measure of discussion, by such 
Chinese as Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, of the Chi- 
nese Trade and Labor Bureau, and 
others recently in China. Dr. Leo S. 
Rowe, of the Pan American Union, 
asked for a better understanding of 
South American problems. 


The Coal Strike 
6 pe more a coal strike in the 


anthracite fields, which means 
northeastern Pennsylvania. Beginning 
September 1, the strike makes 148,000 
miners idle, and closes down 828 mines, 
the larger number operated by about a 
dozen big companies that are connected 
with railroads. As 95 per cent of the 
miners are union men, the walk-out is a 
hundred per cent complete. 

The chief issue is wages. The pres- 
ent wage contract expired August 31, 
the miners sought an agreement on a 
higher wage, the operators agreement on 
a lower. The operators, it is said, were 
ready to arbitrate, the United Mine 
Workers refused. Ellis Searles, the edi- 
tor of the Mine Workers’ Journal, says: 


“The United Mine Workers’ organization 
has long since discovered the futility of basic 
arbitration. It is an economic impossibility. 
It would be just as equitable to arbitrate the 
price of shoes as it would be to arbitrate the 
price of what a miner or a shoemaker should 
sell his labor for. The operators’ talk of the 
‘fairness’ they display in offering to arbitrate 
the hard coal wage contract is the sheerest 
nonsense. They do not believe it themselves.” 


President Lewis, of the Miners 
Union, says a demand for arbitration of 
wages would come with better grace if 
accompanied by an offer to submit 
profits also to arbitration. 

The operators take the position that 
an increase in wages would mean an in- 
creased cost to the consumer and that 
such an increase would drive the con- 
sumer to substitutes and ruin the indus- 
try. The Union retorts that the premise 
that higher prices would be necessary is 
unsound—that at several points financial 
slack might be taken up, for example, in 
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the excessive profits of operators. It 
claims that, as most of the companies 
are owned by the railroads, the profits 
in coal go both to the companies and to 
the roads. 

Those profits, according to the Coal 
Commission, which made so full an in- 
vestigation two years ago, varied greatly. 
Sixty-nine companies had a return of 10 
to 25 per cent, while some companies 
ran over a hundred and even two hun- 
dred per cent. Wages, according 
to the same source, range from $1,870 
for the skilled workers down to less than 
$1,500 a year for three-quarters of the 
laborers. ‘Their families,” reported the 
Commission, ‘are frequently in eco- 
nomic distress,” though it admitted the 
difficulty of estimating adequacy of 
wages. It is estimated that the miners 
will lose about a million dollars a day 
in pay and the operators about $100,000 
per day profit. 

During the period of vain negotia- 
tions, both sides drove hard at the pro- 
duction of coal—the operators to have 
the largest possible supply ahead, the 
miners to have the largest possible pro- 
vision against the rainy day. “Though 
the operators are not eager to make pub- 
lic how much coal is on hand, it is 
known that there is enough so that a 
short strike will hardly be serious. 

Guesses at the strategy of both 
operators and workers are numerous and 
varied. Some see a conspiracy to boost 
the price to the public—not a new idea 
in strikes. Another opinion is that the 
United Mine Workers are eager to force 
Federal intervention in the hard coal 





China 

HE conviction spreads that the 

situation in China must be met— 
and soon. ‘There is little improvement 
to record; instances of banditry and kid- 
naping continue, and there is constant 
revelation in news despatches from the 
Orient of the growth of the new na- 
tionalism in China. 

Early in August a constructive though 
belated step was taken in the ratification 
of the two Nine-Power treaties concern- 
ing China which resulted from the 
Washington Conference and were 
signed in February, 1922. France, last 
to ratify, approved only last month, and 
the final step was an exchange of ratifi- 
cations at Washington, with the Chinese 
minister saying, ‘““This is an adaptation 
of the Monroe Doctrine for the 
Orient.” 

Invitations have been sent by the 
Peking Government to the foreign offices 
of the Powers asking representatives to 
a customs conference in Peking on 
October 26, in accordance with the 
Nine-Power treaties just ratified. China 
will seek at that conference to regain 
control of her own customs. Since 
1900 and the Boxer Rebellion, Chinese 
tariffs have been collected under the 
supervision of foreign powers, and China 
has had nothing to say about what she 
herself should charge. The maximum 
has been 5 per cent, while when Chinese 
silk enters the United States, for in- 
stance, it pays from 35 to 60 per cent. 
China now proposes an increase of 21% 
per cent, with the restoration of control. 

The other pressing question is “extra- 
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Pictures have just come through of the Amundsen-Ellsworth Polar Expedition. 


This one shows the N-4 caught in the ice packs. 


strike, in the hope of using it to save the 
wage agreement in the soft coal fields. 
Unlike the anthracite fields, where the 
union is powerful and the industry well 
organized, the bituminous fields have 
extensive non-union areas and the indus- 
try is chaotic. 

The question of what the public will 
eventually do to protect itself against the 
recurrence of such strikes rises again. 
The recommendations made by the Coal 
Commission two years ago (see page 20) 
were not acted upon by Congress, and 
remain for the public to consider now. 


It was eventually abandoned 


territoriality,” under which foreigners in 
the very heart of the port cities are sub- 
ject only to their own courts. Briefly, 
the Chinese wish is very simple—Chinese 
control in China. Yet that implies a 
unity which doesn’t exist. A very weak 
government, conflicting factions of war 
lords, great illiteracy ; on the other hand, 
a swiftly growing nationalist movement, 
especially among the students, and a 
growing belief in force—these are fac- 
tors entering into the problem. As for 
the Powers, the United States seems 
fairly inclined to concessions, the British 


far less so. There is a vicious circle in 
the demand of the Powers for a stable 
government as preliminary to conces- 
sions, and the inability of China to 
achieve a stable government without first 
having something to offer her people. 


From September 17 to 20 a significant 
“Conference on American Relations 
with China” will be held at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. It is en- 
tirely unofficial, and is not summoned to 
endorse any predetermined program but 
to discuss. The membership of the con- 
ference, fixed at 275, is by invitation 
only, extended to people who are able 
to contribute to the discussion and have 
responsibility in organizations whose 
actions affect America’s relations with 
China. In the long list of sponsors ap- 
pear such names as: Charles A. Beard, 
Mary Dingman, Professor H. P. Fair- 
child, Raymond B. Fosdick, Julia 
Lathrop, Mrs. Catt, Walter Lippmann, 
Bishop McConnell, etc.—drawn from 
many fields of interest. 


Crime Fighters 


NATIONAL CRIME COM.- 
MISSION has been formed as 
the result of a meeting in the offices of 
Judge Gary, head of the United States 
Steel Corporation. The organizing 
group included a number of well-known 
public men, who selected a commit- 
tee to wage war on crime, by means not 
yet fully developed. F. Trubee Davison, 
twenty-nine-year-old son of the late 
Henry P. Davison, former Morgan 
partner and Red Cross Chairman, was 
chosen to head the committee. Mr. 
Davison is a member of the New York 
Assembly. The committee started out 
by seeking an expert crime statistician 
who should begin the study of crimes of 
violence: their numbers, and the number 
of escapes from justice. 


MacMillan Turns South 


T is not a good year for airplane trips 

to the Arctic. Amundsen’s gallant 
but unsuccessful attempt ended, as every 
one recalls, in disaster. About the time 
he was found Donald B. MacMillan, 
sponsored by the National Geographic 
Society, also set out, by ship, in search 
of “Crocker Land’’—the rumored conti- 
nent of the polar regions, and other un- 
explored Arctic regions. The Navy 
Department detailed navy planes to 
operate with him, and flights were made 
from Etah, Greenland. But there had 
been an unusually late spring, which 
meant ice where the explorers expected 
water, and now that winter ice-floes are 
already forming, the expedition has had 
to abandon the effort to carry on further 
airplane polar exploration. ‘The expe- 
dition started down the coast, bent on 
other explorations, including a visit to 
ancient Norse ruins in the interior of 
Greenland. But even in conducting his 
return trip from the North, Mr. Mac- 
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Millan has had to struggle with bad 
weather. 

During the course of the expedition, 
various hitherto unexplored areas have 
been mapped and photographed, and in- 
teresting flora and fauna have been col- 
lected. Radio was used successfully. 
But the expedition has demonstrated 
again the present ineffectiveness of the 
heavier-than-air machine in the polar 
regions. The dirigible does better. 


The Ever 
Present 
Debt 
Problem 


Winston 
Churchill, 
British 
Chancellor 
of the 
Exchequer 





U. & U. 


N the agreement for the terms of pay- 

ment of Belgium’s war debt to the 
United States, the assurances of special 
consideration given to Belgium by Presi- 
dent Wilson at Versailles were honored. 
Though his acceptance of German repa- 
rations in payment of Belgium’s debt 
long ago became unacceptable here, the 
“weighty moral obligation” imposed by 
it was recognized by the American debt 
commissioners. Interest on the pre- 
Armistice debts is waived, and the 
amount, $171,780,000, is to be paid in 
sixty-two years, beginning with a million 
in 1926 and rising thereafter. The post- 
Armistice debts, $246,000,000, are to be 
paid in sixty-two years, scaled up after 
ten years, at low interest—3 to 3% 
per cent, in line with the terms granted 
the British. This is in harmony with 
the Administration principle that all 
debts are to be paid, but on terms 
adapted to the situation of the debtors. 

Immediately after the settlement was 
reached the question arose, would the 
French settlement be on the Belgian 
model or the British? Both France and 
Italy claim they are less able to pay than 
Belgium, and need special leniency; but 
the Administration has indicated that 
the adjustment will show no preference 
for these countries over Great Britain. 
According to an official of the National 
Chamber of Commerce, who has been 
consulted, the French government, 
which taxes lightly, is poorer than the 
British, but the British people, very 
heavily taxed, are poorer than the 
French. 

The French Finance Minister, Cail- 
laux, is to come here late in October 
to arrange terms with us. 

Meantime, he has been in England to 
negotiate with Finance Minister 
Churchi!l for payment of the French 
debt to England, and the result was an 
arrangement that brought both Finance 
Ministers heavy criticism. The ar- 


rangement, not altogether clear and 
consistent, is that Great Britain will ac- 
cept a two per cent rate from France, 
provided the United States doesn’t ask 
more from France, and much newspaper 
comment considers this a far too artful 
move on Caillaux’s part, designed to 
force from us a lower rate of interest 
for France. On the face of it, the 
move is too obvious to be worthy of 
either M. Caillaux’s or Mr. Churchill's 
skill. For this government has made it 
very clear that each case will be han- 
dled independently and it is not likely to 
be influenced by the British-French ten- 
tative agreement. 


Five Minutes Late 


F you should read the story elsewhere 

than in the news despatches, you 
would take it for a bit of Jules Verne 
fiction. It is the story of the flight made 
by Captain Arrachart, French ace, with 
M. Carol, aeronautical engineer, as 
guest. They had breakfast in Paris on 
Monday, lunched at Belgrade, and kept 
a dinner engagement that night in Con- 
stantinople, staying over night. Tues- 
day they made a dinner engagement in 
Moscow, stopping at Bucharest for 
lunch. Wednesday evening they were 
back in Paris for a late dinner, and just 
five minutes late on their schedule. The 
two had flown 4,750 miles in 39 hours 
15 minutes flying time. 


Syria and The Riff 

N addition to the war with the Riffs 

under Abd-el-Krim in Africa, the 
French have a new rebellion on their 
hands. There has been an outbreak of 
the race called the Druses, in Syria. 
This is in the territory which was given 
to France after the war, when Palestine 
and Mesopotamia went to the British to 
administer, Syria to France, and is the 
sixth rebellion since France took control. 

These Druses are a fierce and war- 
like Arabic-speaking people, with a bad 
record for sudden massacres. The his- 
tory of the uprising, as seen through 
censored despatches, seems to be that 
some weeks ago, two factions agreed to 
stop quarreling, and made a joint attack 
on a French post, taking advantage, no 
doubt, of the demand for French troops 
in Africa. A French regiment was sent, 
attacked, repulsed with heavy loss. Ap- 
parently the revolt is now under control, 
however. 

Heavy reinforcements have been sent 
into Africa, and the fighting is fierce. 
Feelers toward peace revealed that Abd- 
el-Krim would demand nothing less 
than the Riff’s independence, with its 
Governor nominally subject to the Sul- 
tan of Morocco, and the French are not 
ready to yield. While this territory is 
important to them for many reasons, yet, 
on the other hand, the demands in 
money and French man power are stag- 
gering. The situation affords a study 
in the problems of empire. 
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At the moment the Riffians have been 
driven back on two fronts and the 
French have recovered much of the ter- 
ritory captured by Abd-el-Krim. There 
are signs, too, that the Riff chief is now 
using his last reserves. 


Prizes 


OME notion of the progress that 
cultivated Negroes are making may 
be gathered from the recent award of 
the Amy Spingarn prizes for Art and 
Literature. Seven hundred Negro 
writers and artists competed—a number 
that contains the names of novelists, 
dramatists, short-story writers, poets and 
painters of much originality and power. 
The award for the best play, “The 
Broken Banjo,” went to Willis Rich- 
ardson, of Washington, D. C.; for the 
best short story—“High Yaller”—to 
Dr. Rudolph Fisher, also of Washing- 
ton; for the best essay to Marieta O. 
Bonner, of Massachusetts—“On Being 
Young—a Woman—and Colored,” and 
E. A. Harleston of South Carolina won 
the prize for the best illustration. 


Omitting Ellis Island 


HE new American way with im- 

migration is to land the immigrants 
on a pier in Manhattan and let them 
plunge right into their new country. 
This is under the arrangement made by 
Secretary of Labor Davis with Great 
Britain, whereby the applicant for en- 
try is examined at a British port by 
United States officials. He is then ex- 
amined again on shipboard, but the test 
abroad is the main thing. 

Henry H. Curran, Immigration Com- 
missioner at Ellis Island, does not ap- 
prove of the new method. His objec- 
tions are: that this country would not 
be properly protected against disease, be- 
cause some time might elapse between 
the immigrant’s examination and _ his 
arrival in the country, and that the 
arriving immigrant, if not protected by 
his passage through Ellis Island, is at 
the mercy of swindlers. Dr. Spencer 
L. Daws, president of the Interstate 
Conference on Immigration, is in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Curran. He has gone 
to England to study the methods of 
medical inspection under the new plan. 


P. R. Sticks 
ROPORTIONAL representation 


was under fire in Cleveland at a 
special election held August 11. A 
proposal to amend the city’s new pro- 
portional representation-city manager 
charter by abandoning P. R. was sub- 
mitted to the voters—and defeated. The 
Plain Dealer, which supported P. R., 
commented that its leading foes were 
largely organization party men, and 
drew the conclusion that they wanted a 
larger measure of control in the council 
than their popular strength warrants. 

September 1, 1925. 
































Harnessing the Colorado 


By Catherine I. Hackett 


This is the story of seven states, a river and a long argumenit— 
a subject about which center much controversy and much emotion. 
Miss Hackett has followed its course carefully and has simplified 


ils many complexities for Citizen readers. 


9 HE Colorado River proj- 
ect: dynamite and gun- 
powder in the seven 
Western states forming 
the Colorado River basin, 
material for endless hours 
of haranguing in Congressional commit- 
tee rooms in Washington, a _ legacy 
handed down from session to session of 
Congress since 1922 with a “see-what- 
you-can-do-with-it” air. 

Since 1887, when the 
Geological Survey be- 
gan its first surveys on 
the Colorado, the Fed- 
eral Government has 
been wrestling with that 
perplexing and powerful 
river. In its basin lie 
some of the most fertile 
lands in the United 
States. Settlers in ever- 
increasing numbers have 
settled along its banks, 
dug ditches to let the 
life-giving water over 
the dusty reaches of the 
desert, and reaped a rich 
harvest in. fruits and 
vegetables for Eastern 
markets. The Federal 
Reclamation Service, 
which since its creation 
in 1902 had been sur- 
veying the river, instituted an irrigation 
system for two great areas—Yuma proj- 
ect in Arizona and Imperial Valley in 
southern California. The beginning of 
a great agricultural empire has. grown 
up, and there are now 2,010,000 acres 
under cultivation from the waters of the 
Colorado, divided among the seven states 
through which it flows — California, 
Nevada, and Arizona, comprising the 
so-called Lower Basin, and Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming, com- 
prising the Upper Basin group. The 
ultimate goal is 6,350,000 acres under 
cultivation. To the problem of achiev- 
ing this goal, of making an economic 
asset out of the vast areas of arid land 
which now lie parched under a desert 
sun but which might become the richest 
farming land in the country, both the 
seven states involved and the Federal 
Government have set their hand. The 
process has proved difficult, hazardous 
and vexatious in the extreme. 





The heart of the problem is the need 
for allocation of. water rights. In West- 
ern lands, where water diverted from 
rivers for agricultural development is 
life and livelihood, the doctrine has 
always prevailed that he who is first in 
use of the water is first in right. This 
theory of “prior appropriation” simply 
means that the person who has diverted 
a certain amount of water to his lands 





Head of Boulder Canyon, looking down stream—the site of the 
proposed Government dam 


through irrigation ditches shall not have 
this supply diminished by subsequent 
diversions made by users farther up the 
stream. As more and more agricultural 
lands have been opened up along the 
Colorado, with more and more irriga- 
tion works to let its water over these 
lands, the surplus has dwindled until a 
few years ago it developed that the nor- 
mal low water flow of the river had 
been completely appropriated. Conflicts 
between users in the same state had been 
settled by the application of the “prior 
appropriation” theory, but disputes be- 
tween interstate users brought to the 
courts the question of whether this the- 
ory applied between states. The Su- 
preme Court, in the Colorado-Wyoming 
case, decided that it did. This meant 
that development in the lower basin, 
proceeding at a much more rapid rate 
than in the upper-stream states, created 
water rights which could not be in- 
fringed upon by future developments in 





the upper states, much to their alarm. 

The Colorado is a mighty and a capri- 
cious river. For nine months in the year 
there is water enough and to spare to 
fill countless irrigation ditches. But 
during the spring months, it becomes a 
raging torrent and threatens with de- 
struction the farming lands along its 
lower reaches. The farmers live in con- 
stant dread that it will burst bounds as 
it did in 1906, with tre- 
mendous loss of property 
and even life. Then, in 
the hot season, is the 
opposite dread—that the 
river will dwindle to a 
mere thread, irrigation 
ditches will go dry, and 
crops will shrivel. It is 
over this low water sup- 
ply which is so precious 
that the states stood 
ready to fly at each 
other’s throats. Three 
years ago, thousands of 
lawsuits were pending, 
further development was 
at a standstill, and the 
river, free and uncon- 
trolled, took its own 
sweet way to the sea. 
No control dams, which 
would store up the flood 
waters to be let out as 
needed in the dry season, could be built 
until the pending cases involving con- 
flicting state claims were settled. 

Out of this situation was born the 
Colorado River compact: the first in- 
stance of an attempt by a considerable 
number of states to settle fundamental 
interstate rights by treaty. Realizing 
that apportionment of water rights by 
general agreement was the only alterna- 
tive to long-drawn out litigation to 
break the blockade on development, the 
seven states appointed one representative 
each who, with a representative of the 
Federal Government, was to form the 
Colorado River Commission. This 
action was concurred in by Congress, 
and in 1921 the Commission was com- 
pleted by President Harding’s appoint- 
ment of Secretary Hoover, mining 
engineer, efficiency expert, economist and 
one of the original “boosters” for 
development of the Colorado, as Federal 
representative. 
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From January to November, 1922, 
the Commission held twenty-seven meet- 
ings in Washington and Western states, 
and finally drew up a compact which 
was to become operative when ratified 
by the legislatures of the seven states 
and by Congress. ‘The compact, based 
upon careful calculations of present and 
future needs of the upper and lower 
basin groups, apportioned a total annual 
flow of 7,500,000 acre feet to Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico, and 
8.500,000 acre feet to California, Ari- 
zona and Nevada. The commission left 
4,000,000 acre feet unapportioned for 
future development, and provided for a 
new agreement at the end of forty years. 
The Commission said in effect: 

“Go ahead now with your develop- 
ment; enlarge the irrigated areas, build 
store the flood waters. 
There’s enough water and to spare for 
every possible use which can be made of 
it, if the flow is controlled by dams. 
Now that you know how much water 
you are guaranteed, there is a sound 
basis for construction of these irrigation 
projects.” 

This compact, Secretary Hoover jubi- 
lated, ‘would make for growing spuds 
and not for glowing speech.” Arthur 
P. Davis, then Director of the Reclama- 
tion Service, who had been coddling the 
river along since his early days with the 
Geological Survey and who believes it 
to be one of America’s greatest economic 
assets if all bars are removed to develop- 
ment of its potential irrigation and 
hydroelectric power projects, hailed the 
pact as “a signal victory for those quali- 
ties and impulses which distinguish the 
civilized man from the savage.” All 
good citizens, he predicted, would “re- 
joice in the substitution of reason and 


lands, a menace to her development by 
the fact that it makes water appropria- 
tion for power always subservient to 
that for agricultural development, while 
the backbone of Arizona’s economic life 
is the mining industry, and a blow at 
her sovereignty. 

Arizona sent a delegation of nine men, 
headed by Governor W. P. G. Hunt, to 
Washington to tell the Federal Power 
Commission how they felt about it. They 
said they wanted to control the river in 
Arizona through a state commission, nor 
did they want to be hampered by the 
demands of the upstream states. The 
delegation also let it be known that, 
although they desired eventual state 
development and control, they would 
like the Power Commission to grant the 
long-pending application of James B. 
Girand, who is said to represent the 
powerful Calumet and Arizona mining 
company, for a power site at Diamond 
Creek, about one hundred miles above 
the proposed Boulder Canyon site. It 
was the thought of the Federal Power 
Commission that no permits for private 
development should be granted until the 


Colorado River company was approved. 


and a firm foundation laid for appor- 
tionment of such water rights as would 
be created by the Girand project.. In 
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progress for conflict and stagnation.” 

Not all of them did rejoice, however. 
The legislatures of six states promptly 
ratified the compact, but Arizona re- 
fused. She has resisted all efforts to 
bring her into line. Her claim is that 
the pact is an infringement of her own 
water rights in the Colorado, within 
whose basin lie ninety per cent of her 


1924 a suit was filed by the Department 
of Justice restraining Mr. Girand from 
proceeding with construction of his 
project until licensed by the commission. 

The Girand project is a thorn in the 
flesh of the ‘(Government development” 
devotees, who claim that it will be a 
hindrance in the plan for orderly devel- 
opment of the river under a unified 
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scheme, worked out by Government 
engineers in the Reclamation Service 
report on development of the Imperial 
Valley. This plan calls for smaller 
dams to supplement that at Boulder 
Canyon, and it is urged that turning 
over these sites to private interest pre- 
cludes any unified plan. There are 
also the possibilities that the reservoir at 
the Girand site would create a prior 
appropriation right against the Boulder 
Dam reservoir, and that the power de- 
veloped there would take away part of 
the market which is counted upon to 
repay cost of construction for Boulder 
Canyon Dam. 

Last March the Arizona legislature 
passed a measure conditioning its ap- 
proval of the compact on the drawing up 
of a separate treaty between Arizona 
and California, allocating contested 
water rights. California retorted by 
drawing up an entirely different propo- 
sition. Meanwhile the states of the 
upper basin were considering the -possi- 
bility of a six-state compact, leaving 
Arizona entirely outside in her irrecon- 
cilability. © 

And there, much the worse for wear, 
rests the Colorado River compact for 
the present. , 

The power of that compact for good 





or ill on the future of the Colorado 
River is alarming. The fact that it has 
been blocked has temporarily halted one 
of the most ambitious schemes ever 
brought to the attention of Congress— 
the project for construction of the great- 
est dam in the world at Boulder Canyon 
on the Colorado, at a cost of $70,000,- 
000 to the Government, to serve the 
three purposes of flood control, irriga- 
tion and power development. The 
project is embodied in the Swing- 
Johnson bill, introduced in Congress in 
April, 1922. This bill follows out the 
recommendation of the Reclamation 
Service for a series of control dams on 
the Colorado River, of which the great 
structure at Boulder Canyon would be 
the key unit. 

The second feature of the bill is the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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>HERE seems to be no 
keeping them out of any 
field. Until the seven- 
teenth century women 
were not even allowed to 
act, and the female parts 
were taken by boys. Now women are 
forcing their ways into all sides of the 
theatre, and within the last few years 
have even penetrated into the holy of 
holies of professional producers, execu- 
tive directors and scenic designers on 
Broadway. Besides these—leaving out 
actresses altogether—they have become 
playwrights, pageant directors, work- 
shop directors, play agents—a dozen 
specialized positions unknown to women 
a generation ago. 

The routes by which they arrived are 
as various as the women themselves, and 
there is not space to trace all the steps. 
But it is fair to say that the development 
of a great theatrical field outside of the 
commercial theater has given women 
their great chance. In this field is the 
enormous increase in the presentation of 
intelligent plays by amateur groups; of 
pageantry; the remarkably interesting 
growth of the Little Theatre. 

The more advanced of these Little 
Theatres require the services of a profes- 
sional director. California is the home 
of some of the best organized and 
equipped Little Theatres and two of 
them have been directed by women. 
Neely Dixon did some remarkable work 
at Berkeley, and Nina Moise is now 
director of the Community Arts Players 
at Santa Barbara. 

A field for women of hardy physical 
make-up is that of pageant director. 
The efficient pageant director is rare and 
commands an excellent salary. Many 
directors write the pageant as well as 
direct it. A good pageant director must 
have great organizing and executive 
ability, a sense of dramatic movement, 
form and color, and be able to handle 
groups of people effectively. Among the 
leading women in the pageant field are 
Hazel Mackaye, who has directed sev- 
eral famous suffrage pageants and the 
beautiful Fiftieth Anniversary pageant 
at Vassar; and Constance d’Arcy Mac- 
kay (now wife of Roland Holt, the pub- 
lisher), who put on the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary in Baltimore in 1916, and 
the Victory Pageant in New York in 
1918. Mrs. Elizabeth Hanley has done 
notable work in directing pageants all 
over the country for Community Serv- 
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If Not An Actress 


What Then? 


By Kate Oglebay 


ice; and Ada Crogman, their colored 
worker, has done very interesting work 
among her people, putting on pageants 
of Negro progress with casts of five hun- 
dred colored people. 

A new development is the creation of 
the position of workshop director, in 
charge of the making of costumes, scen- 
ery and properties; and women trained 
in the details of production are very 
competent in this field. A workshop 
craftsman, proficient in knowledge of 
fabrics and colors, is becoming a neces- 
sity for every large pageant, in Little 
Theatres and in dramatic schools where 
production is taught. 

A field in which many women earn 
an income (a fairly high one or a spas- 
modic one, according to their ability and 
prestige) is that of amateur dramatic 
director. In many private schools the 
educational dramatic work and the plays 
have become of such importance that a 
dramatic director is engaged by the year. 
In other schools the teacher of English 
can often command a larger salary if 
she can handle the productions. 

So extensive is all this development 
that drama institutes are now held 
throughout the country. They are 
really short courses in the production of 
amateur plays and pageants. The direc- 
tor has necessarily to be a trained 
worker, and a good one is often engaged 
by the year to go from one city to an- 
other to conduct these institutes. 

A distinct field, and one requiring 
remarkable gifts, is that of the teacher 
of acting. Women’s capacity for detail, 
patience and natural gift for developing 
the young person make them the most 
capable instructors. <A gifted teacher of 
acting takes the raw material and not 
only inspires in the young player the 
right emotion of a situation, but also 
develops the correct outward expression. 
There are four remarkably gifted teach- 
ers of acting in America—Emma Sheri- 
dan Fry, Madame Ouspenska, Helen 
Ford and Madame Alberti. Their meth- 
ods are strangely similar, which only 
goes to prove that each in her own way 
has found what is the true way. Ma- 
dame Ouspenska came to New York 
with the Moscow Art Theatre, and is 
now with Boleslawsky at the Laboratory 
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Theatre in New York. Mrs. Fry is 
not connected with any organization at 
present, but it was she who directed the 
remarkable performances of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre when they were given at 
the Educational Alliance. Helen Ford 
is one of her pupils and has had a long 
stage experience with such exacting men 
as_ Richard 
Miller. She is now with the Inter- 
Theatre Arts School of Acting and Pro- 
duction in New York, as is _ also 
Madame Alberti, who has to her credit 
more of the outstanding younger actors 
than any teacher or director. After they 
have had not only one part but many, 
they go back to study with her and work 
them out. One very well-known Broad- 
way actor tells how he took a part 
to her and read it with his interpre- 
tation. She just looked at him and 
smiled sadly and said, ‘““No, boy, you’re 
all wrong.”” And then they started to 
work, and he soon knew that he had 
been wrong. Madame Alberti is also 
the head of her own school and one of 
the faculty at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Not many people realize that of the 
plays and musical comedies on Broad- 
way last season, twenty were by women 
playwrights. ‘The more notable of these 
from a literary point of view were Edna 
Ferber’s ‘‘Minick,” Lulu  Vollmer’s 
“Dunce Boy,” and “Close Harmony,” 
by Dorothy Parker in collaboration with 
Elmer Rice. The book of the brilliant 
satirical revue, ““The Grand Street Fol- 
lies,” now becoming an annual gala 
event to sophisticated New York audi- 
ences, has for the past two years been 
written largely by Agnes Morgan. The 
biggest achievements financially of the 
past season in plays written by women 
have been Anne Nichols’s notorious and 
seemingly immortal “Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
Rachel Crothers’s “Expressing Willie,” 
and Edith Ellis’s “White Collars.” 

As play brokers and theatrical agents, 
women have been markedly successful. 
Three of the best known play-brokers 
are Elizabeth Marbury, Alice Kauser 
and Mary Kirkpatrick. Jennie Jacobs 
has her own agency for placing actors 
in jobs, and Ada Humbert is the head 
of the Packard Agency. 

There are few women producers. A 
producer must have a highly developed 
gambler’s instinct, and most women are 
too prudent to risk the big losses in this 
business. The producer is the person 
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who owns the play; in the old days in 
the theatre he was generally the director 
as well, but now in most cases the pro- 
ducer engages a director. A few women 
have produced in New York: one of 
them, Anne Nichols, backed her three- 
million-dollar triumph, “Abie’s Irish 
Rose”; and Mary Kirkpatrick last year 
produced that very interesting Negro 
play, “Roseanne,” also written by a 
woman, Nan Bagby Stevens. Jessie Bon- 
stelle owns one of the most successful 
stock companies in the country, which 
plays in Detroit, and she also sometimes 
directs plays for William A. Brady in 
New York. 

All of these women producers men- 
tioned above started in the theatre as 
actresses before going into the producing 
end. 

Elizabeth Grimball is the founder of 


an experimental theatre, the Inter- 





© Rabinovitch 
Clare Eames 


Actress and Director 


Theatre Arts, Inc. She is particularly 
interested in giving the young actor, 
scenic designer or playwright a chance 
to show his work to the Broadway man- 
agers and critics, and so win his place 
in the professional world. A notable 
case of this was the production of Harry 
Wagstaff Gribble’s comedy “Shoot,” in 
which Miss Grimball cast her pupil, 
Helen Gahagan, in the lead in a cast of 
well-known professionals. Miss Gaha- 
gan’s work was thus brought to the 
attention of the managers, she was 
engaged by Brady a few days after the 
play opened, and is now one of the 
foremost young actresses of America. 
Although the Inter-Theatre Arts started 
purely as an experimental theatre, an 
interesting feature of it is that a well- 
developed School of Acting and Produc- 
tion has grown out of it. 

Another field into which women had 
not entered up to the last few years is 
that of directing. One of the best- 
known women directors now is Rachel 
Crothers, who directs all her own plays. 





Duck.” 





© Ira L. Hills Studio, N. Y. 
Helen Ford 
A Teacher of Acting 


Those who have worked under Miss 
Eames say that she is a most sympathetic 
and inspiring director, especially fine at 
giving the actor the fundamental idea of 
the character he is playing. Actress and 
director, she is related to the theatre in 
a third capacity as well, for she is the 





© Nicholas Murray, N. Y. 
Carolyn Hancock 
Technical Director 


wife of the gifted young playwright, 
Sidney Howard. 

Doris Keane’s recent vehicle, “Star- 
light” (said to be founded on the life of 
Sarah Bernhardt), was directed by 
Edith Ellis, author of “White Collars.” 


That remarkable organization, the 


Clare Eames was assistant director to 
Dudley Digges in the two very fine 
Ibsen productions of the Actors’ The- 
atre, “Hedda Gabler” and “The Wild 
The latter has been called by 
many critics the most beautifully bal- 
anced production of the last season. 
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Neighborhood Playhouse, founded and 
built by women, Alice and Irene Lewi- 
sohn, is one theatre where women have 
free scope. Here the two who do most 
of the directing are Irene Lewisohn and 
Agnes Morgan. Another well-known 
person at the Neighborhood is Helen 
Arthur, Executive Director, whose 
wholesome personality is responsible for 
the atmosphere of hospitality there. <A 
noteworthy feature of Miss Arthur’s 
career is that she reversed the usual 
process of progressing from an art the- 
atre to Broadway by progressing from 
the Shubert offices to the Neighborhood. 

There is one woman whose office is 
the Mecca of all aspiring young actors 
and actresses of the intelligentsia, and 
that is Theresa Helburn. For she is 
casting director of the Theatre Guild, 
as well as their executive director, and 
a very real power there. Her theatrical 





© Mary Herring 
Aline Bernstein 
Designer of Costumes 


career was begun as a playwright. Her 
association with the Theatre Guild be- 
gan as a playreader, suddenly called on to 
straighten out an administrative tangle. 
Helen Westley, the actress, was one of 
the founders of the Washington Square 
Players, the group from which the The- 
atre Guild sprang, and has been on the 
Guild’s board of managers since the 
beginning. 

Excellent practical training for a 
person who wishes to produce is stage 
managing, a job which is traditionally 
masculine. There were two women 
stage managers on Broadway last season 
—Margot André for “The Way of the 
World” and Eva Kay Flint for “My 
Son.” Two winters ago Miss André 
started with the Cherry Lane Players as 
property woman and graduated the next 
season to stage manager, going to Broad- 
way with their production of ““The Way 
of the World” when it moved uptown. 
(This is an interesting succession for 
ambitious young women to remember; 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Suburbs Beyond the Law 


By Caroline Bartlett Crane 


OT long ago I was invited 
to a small city which, al- 
most too late, had begun 
to take thought for its 
life, liberty and future 
happiness. From being a 

quiet little village within thirty miles of 

a great manufacturing center, it had 
suddenly jumped into the “city” class by 
reason of the numbers of factory hands 
who had come out there with their fami- 
lies to live. By a process similar to that 

described in my last article, many poor 

and flimsy houses had been hurried up to 
sell to these prospective newcomers. But, 
after these families had arrived to swell 
the population to ten thousand, the town 
came automatically under the Michigan 
housing law, generally considered the 
best state housing law of any in the 

Union. Any future building in that 

town would have to be carried on under 

state regulation and municipal inspec- 
tion. 





Slums-to-be 

But—this little city was being ringed 
in and smothered by bad housing in the 
encompassing townships. Upon erstwhile 
peaceful farm lands cheap apartment 
houses were being rushed up- with- 
out regard for family health, conven- 
ience or privacy—buildings foreordained 
to rapid degeneration into slums. There 
were whole streets of houses on low, 
flat land, the cellars already holding 
water; nor could I imagine how a sewer 
system might be devised for drainage, 
unless water could be coaxed to run up 
hill. Drinking water had to be car- 
ried in some cases for as much as three 
blocks, and came from wells subject to 
contamination from outhouses and from 
the undrained surface of the land. In 
still unfinished houses, one could see that 
there was no paper sheathing under the 
clapboards. Metal flashings about chim- 
neys were skimped and poorly laid. 
There were no fire-stops at floor levels, 
nor any proper insulation over furnace 
or hot-air flues. Windows rattled 
around in their casings. The finish lum- 
ber was lying in the house to absorb 
moisture from the still “green” plaster. 
The paint was not qualified to “save the 
surface” for long.” Houses were placed 
with no attempt to make the most of 
small, inadequate lots. 

It was, all in all, as poor a building 
project as I ever imagined. Yet the 
little houses were superficially attractive 
—built to sell. Not a park or a play- 
space provided anywhere for this welter 


of hard-working men and their families 
that rush from the big city in the delu- 
sion of cheaper and better living “‘out in 


God’s country”! 


A Bad Bargain 

Here is another case. A young mar- 
ried woman of my acquaintance brought 
me a letter informing her that she was 
a winner in a real-estate lottery held 
with the assistance of one of the local 
moving-picture theatres. She had signed 
her name to a card, and now a building 
lot would be hers on beautiful Surridge 
Heights, for only thirty-nine dollars! 

Had she seen the lot? I asked. No, 
the man who came to collect a dollar 
down, was going to take her to see it 
the next day. ‘Don’t promise a thing, 
but come and tell me what you find 
out,” I suggested. For I had happened 








This is the second article in a series 
of three about some neglected housing 
evils. If you missed the first one, please 
turn back to the August CITIZEN and 
read about “Small Town Tenements.” 
The third article (October) will be 
about “Slums of the Countryside.” Mrs. 
Crane, author of “Everyman’s House,” 
is an expert in sanitary surveys and 
knows what any community should do 
to be healthy and happy. 








to learn something about this scheme. A 
day or two later, she returned. 

“Why, the lots are beautiful. Only, 
they are awfully narrow—only twenty- 
five feet. But,” she added, “the real- 
estate man said he would sell us the lot 
next to it for $400. That wouldn’t 
be bad: A fifty-foot lot for $439.00. 
We’ve about made up our minds to take 
it, unless we trade in our lot toward a 
house already built out there. There 
are so many cunning little houses—with 
sun parlors and window boxes, and 
pretty lattice work for climbing roses, 
too.” 

“Did you look over any of these cute 
little houses?” I inquired. 

“Oh, yes, several. They are very 
modern—and quite cheap, my husband 
says, as houses go nowadays.” 

“Don’t have anything to do with this 
scheme,” I urged. “My housekeeper has 
received a duplicate of your letter. 
Everybody did who signed a card. The 
idea is, to sell two very small lots of 
farm land for a big price, by making 
you think you are a favored one. Those 
houses are being rushed up regardless 





of municipal regulations and without in- 
spection. "The houses have kitchen and 
bathroom plumbing, but there is no 
water or sewer service, and no near ex. 
pectation of being taken in and provided 
for by the city. Your children wil] 
have to attend the little rural school, or 
else pay tuition in the city. You would 
be ’way beyond reach of the city fire 
department, with no water mains; and, 
anyway, they couldn’t get any pressure 
on that hill. And if you could know 
just how these cute little houses are 
thrown together, you wouldn’t want 
one.” 

I told her of a friend who bought a 
commercially built but charming-looking 
little house in the suburbs, to find that 
the lovely fireplace, which had swayed 
their decision toward purchase, actually 
had no flue at all! 

“But why in the world does a city 
let its people be so taken in?” she de. 
manded. “The city has nothing to do 
with it,” I explained. “It is in the 
township, and the township is under 
county government—and—perhaps you 
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know what county government is! 


The “Jungle of American Politics” 


Now here is surely a most lamentable 
hiatus. County organization is gener- 
ally denounced as the “jungle of Amer- 
ican politics,” an anachronism which 
threatens to become our great national 
pest, as cities everywhere spill over into 
the surrounding rural territory. 

And as we drive along the great con- 
crete highways we see how rapidly this 
process is going on. Cities and villages 
are but greater and lesser nodes on the 
strings of population which parallel the 
highways that spread a network over 
the land. It is the city people who seek, 
in the suburbs, relief from crowding, 
high rents, excessive building costs and 
other evils inherent in massed popula- 
tion. Often they find their last cond: 
tion worse than their first. 

Perhaps, till now, they have thought 
“a man’s home is his castle.” One 
should be allowed to do as he pleases 
on his own little plot of ground. But 
when a next-door “neighbor” in the sub- 
urbs builds a little grocery up to the 
street line; or a filling station or a 
“funeral home” or a tannery blithely 
springs up next door, with no one to 
say them nay, he begins to have respect 
for municipal zoning. One of our ac- 
quaintances built a beautiful colonial 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HAT do you think of when 
you hear the words, “art 
museum?” Do you think 
of a quiet building through 
which people wander in 
soft-footed silence to gaze 
upon rows and rows and room after 
room of paintings, and then go their dif- 
ferent ways? Or do you think of a 
place alive with activities—print-making 
presses working, old-fashioned looms 
again in motion, children discussing the 
merits of their own exhibits? Be care- 
ful, for your answer may betray your 
age. 

Within recent years the museum has 
developed into an educational center in 
the broadest sense. School children have 
learned to use it and love it. Manu- 
facturers have discovered that it has 
much to tell them of textiles, of printing, 
f color. All over the country the art 
museum has extended its activities. 

An instance—one among many possi- 
ble illustrations—is the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art, which has behind it a story 
of struggle and of success, and which 
has special claims on our interest, be- 
sides, because it has a woman director 
and because last fall it brought art into 
politics in a novel way. 

For many years Baltimore had an 
“art gallery’—Walters Gallery, which 
was a very imposing building filled with 
beautiful things. But it was private, 
an admittance fee was charged, and only 
the specialized art lover enjoyed it. It 
was a museum of the quiet rooms and 
tiptoeing admirers. But Baltimore is a 








The school children have their own 
exhibits 


WITH BRUSH AND CHISEL 
W hen Art Weds Politics 


By Winifred Lancashire Rich 


city filled with people who know and 
love art, and some of their art consciences 
began to stir with a civic pride. The 
result was the formation of a commit- 
tee of citizens who took first steps 


toward the development of a museum, 
were interrupted by the war, and be- 
gan again three years ago to survey the 
prospects. 

On Mount Vernon Place they found 
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a lovely old mansion originally owned 
by Mary Garrett, the suffragist, and be- 
queathed to M. Carey Thomas, presi- 
dent emeritus of Bryn Mawr. It had 
lain idle for ten years, but it had great 
possibilities. Miss Thomas was glad to 
lend it for a limited period of years. The 
committee—twenty-five persons then— 
took it over, cleaned it, refurbished it, 
found for it an able director—Florence 
N. Levy—and opened its doors to the 
public on Washington’s Birthday, 1923. 
The house has five galleries and a mar- 
velous staircase. The old reception room 
is done in East Indian carved teakwood, 
which was allowed to stay. One stroke 
of luck was the purchase of a collection 
of Lockwood de Forest’s East Indian 
coppers and brasses, which were placed 
on the market just then, -and the room 
containing them remains a permanent 
exhibit. One other permanent exhibit 
is in the museum—the Colonial Kitchen, 
which is the property of Mrs. Miles 
White, Jr., of Baltimore. All the other 


galleries are constantly changing. 
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Of course, the number of persons in- 
terested grew. Within a year the band 
of twenty-five had increased to five hun- 
dred, each contributing what they could. 
The city officials had been asked for an 
appropriation of $15,000, and had ob- 
jected. A compromise was reached and, 
on January 1, 1924, $12,500 of the city’s 
money went into the museum—the first 
step toward making it a civic enterprise. 
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It has become a people’s museum. 
Those who have objects of art lend 
them, be it a painting, furniture, sculp- 
ture or pottery. Special exhibitions are 
arranged for those who have nothing to 
lend. As an example, a press was in- 
stalled and the method of making etch- 
ings, mezzotints and other prints was 
demonstrated before your eyes; the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts lent 
its exhibit of Fifty Books of the Year, 
and representatives from the local print- 
ing concerns were called in to see and 
study. A textile exhibit was held, and 
the interior decorators, upholsterers, de- 
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partment store heads flocked to the mu- 
seum. Even a refrigerating concern 
consulted the museum on copy for ad- 
vertising. 

The school children have their study 
hours in the museum and space for their 
own exhibits. The women’s clubs pe- 
riodically send a committee to study art 
in the museum, and carry back to their 
fellow members what they have seen and 
learned. On impulse one day the com- 
mittee raised enough money to purchase 
a picture which now travels from club 
member to club member, the museum 
being kept informed of its whereabouts 
by an ingenious post-card system. 

Once when the museum was planning 
an exhibition of sculpture, it was de- 
cided that the four walls of a building 
did not properly display some of the 
larger pieces, so the square in front was 
commandeered and the sculpture was 
displayed there. 

In the first year the museum proved 
its value and its members felt justified 
in approaching the state legislature last 
fall for a million dollar appropriation 
to carry on. It was the Board of Trus- 
tees, and especially the president, Blanch- 
ard Randall, who directed the campaign 
for the appropriation—first to get the 
legislature to pass the enabling act and 
then to persuade the City Council to put 
the appropriation amendment on the 
1924 ballot; but it was the museum di- 
rector, Florence N. Levy, who got the 
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Dorothy Vedder 


Our Cover Artist 
OROTHY VEDDER, whose 


etching appears on our cover, 

was reared in an art atmos- 
phere. Her mother is an artist, and 
Elihu Vedder, the well-known painter 
and modeler, her cousin. Quite natu- 
rally, Dorothy Vedder began the study 
of art at home under the careful tutelage 
of her mother. This early training was 
followed by study at the Art Institute 
in Chicago and later influences were 
Beniamino Bufano, sculptor, Ray Boyn- 





people of Baltimore to go and vote for it! 

All the public-spirited agencies of Bal- 
timore joined in the campaign—the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Rotary Club, the Kiwanis, although it 
was largely the women who organized 


the city for the vote. All the machin- 
ery of organization and campaign that 
women have learned to use in the past 
few years was set in motion, team cap- 
tains, committees, literature, speeches, 
poll-watching—and all, this time, not 
in the interests of candidates but of art. 
It was a new alliance, and a new use 
for the hard-won ballot. 

Of course the amendment passed— 
with a majority in every ward of the 
city—and Baltimore is te have a more 
beautiful museum with more plentiful 
funds to carry art to its people. 

As for Florence N. Levy, the dy- 
namic figure behind all this development, 
directing a political campaign is just one 
expression of her energy in relation to 
the Baltimore Museum. She has used 
her ingenuity in making old shelves serve 
the purpose of cabinets for pottery dis- 
play; in turning rooms and halls of an 
old house into art galleries. She has 
acted as a connecting link between well- 
known authorities and the new Balti- 
more Museum so that exhibits might be 
accurate. She has interested the people 
of Baltimore in the project, persuading 
them to lend their art objects, educating 
them to the educational value of an art 


ton, pastellist; William Watts, water- 
colorist, and Ralph Pearson, etcher. 

This diversified training perhaps helps 
to account for the versatility of Miss 
Vedder’s work, which is marked by a 
variety of mood and interest expressed 
as best pleases her through pencil, brush 
or needle. Although she is very fond 
of landscape painting, her forte is por- 
traiture. She is now engaged on a por- 
trait of David Belasco and will shortly 
begin work on one of William Beebe. 

Miss Vedder has exhibited in San 
Francisco, Havana, Cuba, Philadelphia 
and New York. The one-man exhibit 
which she held at the Ainslie Galleries 
in New York last fall was extremely 
successful. For instance, Paul Rein- 
hardt, the well-known art dealer and 
connoisseur, bought one of her pastels. 

Besides being a successful artist, Miss 
Vedder is an accomplished pianist, com- 
posing music as well as playing. 


A “First” in Painting 


REAL “first” is Mlle. Odette 
A Pauvert. At barely twenty-one 

she has the distinction of being 
the first woman to win the Prix de 
Rome art scholarship. In the fields of 
sculpture and of music women have se- 
cured the Prix de Rome, but never be- 
fore in painting. 
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museum. During the campaign for the 
state appropriation, she made twenty- 
three speeches in five weeks. Trace the 
activities of the museum and you trace 
the activities of its Director. 

Her history before the Baltimore 
Museum? First she harbored the dream 
of being a painter, but not many can- 
vases had been completed before she 
knew that would never be. So she 
looked around to find a niche for her- 
self in the art world. Investigation 
proved that there was no such thing as 
an art ‘“‘Who’s Who’’—there was an 
opportunity! She compiled and pub- 
lished the first American Art Annual, 
and carried it on until the American 
Federation of Arts was able to take it 
over. She also published the first New 
York art weekly. She was a member 
of the staff of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York and director 
of the Art Alliance of America during 
the war period when this country was 
obliged to develop its own designers, 
She was recommended by the Metropol- 
itan Museum as an organizer to start 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, and has 
been with it ever since. 

Hard work, ingenuity, personality 
make her successful. Three days she 
spends in Baltimore. The rest of the 
week she is in New York, running the 
School Art League of New York, of 
which she has been volunteer secretary 
since its foundation. 
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Odette Pauvert 


It was the Académie des Beaux Arts 
that awarded the coveted art honor, for 
the young artist’s religious picture, “The 
Legend of Saint Roman.” “Mlle. Pau- 
vert is the daughter of a well-known 
French painter, and her father, mother 
and sister, as well as herself, have all 
exhibited at the Salon. She illustrates 
the advantages of an artistic heredity 
and environment. 

The scholarship entitles her to study 
and work for four years in the famous 
Villa Medici in Rome, seat of the 
French Academy of Art. 
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OTHING in the 


great gap between the 

girl of today and her 

grandmother than that 
girl’s place in the world of sport. 
Neither her vote, nor her skimpy 
dress, nor her plainness of speech, 
is more expressive. And so far, 
the signs seem to indicate that her 
free entrance into the sport world 
is to her great physical advantage 
—though the point is not utterly 
beyond controversy. 

Meantime, here is a _ world 
in which the question of equality 
has no acuteness. Women are as 
free as men to set their endurance 





Mary K. Browne 


and skill against the might of the ocean; 
as free as men to become proficient in 
tennis, golf, hockey. But they remain 
largely women competing with women 
in their own associations, while in foot- 
ball, baseball, severe rowing tests, wom- 
en have offered little competition even 
with men’s records. Physical differences 
set by Nature women accept, so long as 
they exist. But the world of sport will 
eventually prove whether or not the 
weakness of the weaker sex may not 
have been a trifle exaggerated. 

Just now tennis, golf and swimming 
are the seasonable sports. In recent 
weeks general interest has been centered 
on the girls who were pitting themselves 
against the English Channel, and on 


world 
more strikingly marks the 


THE WORLD OF SPORTS 


How Weak Is the 
Weaker Sex? 


that lovely annual spectacle at Forest 
Hills) New York—the annual tennis 
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Helen Wills 


competition. For the third time the 
young Californian, Helen Wills, won 
the national tennis championship—while 
still under twenty, carrying off the per- 
manent trophy. She has played since 
1914, and created a considerable sensa- 
tion when at seventeen she came riding 
out of the West and won her first title. 
A strong, well-built girl she is, very 
pretty, rather sphinx-like in her silences, 
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Lillian Harrison 





who writes poetry and draws, and her 
ultimate goal is art. Meantime she plays 
tennis five days a week at Berkeley 
with the best men players, and so 
keeps in constant practice. 

Helen Wills did not win easily 
this summer. There was Kathleen 
McKane, of London, the young 
English girl, who was employed in 
a London restaurant when she be- 
gan to learn tennis, and she learned 
it to the extent of giving Helen 
Wills a stiff fight. 

An interesting thing about the 
games this year was the appearance 
of women who were champions 
years ago—and still playing very 
good tennis too. There was, for 
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Kathleen McKane 


one, the Englishwoman, Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers, who won at Wimbledon first 
in 1903 and who has the unique record 
of having gone undefeated in tourna- 
ment play in 1906, 1910 and 1914. 
And there was May Sutton Bundy, our 
national champion in 1904, who. alter- 
nately defeated, and was defeated by, 
Mrs. Chambers for several years. 

Next comes golf, and the woman who 
ranks No. 2 in our tennis lists is fol- 
lowing its lure. Mary K. Browne, per- 
haps the best all-round woman athlete 
we have, and a former national tennis 
champion, is going to Ottawa for the 
Canadian national women’s golf tourna- 
ment in September, and then on to St. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Pacific 


and Peace 
By Edith Walker Maddux 


The CiTIZEN is very fortunate in hav- 
ing a member of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations as its reporter of that sig- 
nificant conference—the first of its kind. 
Mrs. Maddux, formerly president of 
the San Francisco Center of the Cali- 
fornia Civic League of Women Voters, 
and now as a member of San Francisco's 
City Planning Commission, was not 
only one of the twenty-eight delegates 
from this country, but also one of the 
two women members on the Committee 
on Permanent Organization. The other 
American women delegates were Miss 
Mary Dingman, industrial work secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. dA. world com- 
mittee, and Dr. Mary E. Woolley, 
president of Mount Holyoke College. 
Delegates came from the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, China, 
Japan, Korea, the Philippines and 
Hawaii. 


HEN one of the foremost 
journalists of the country 
says with fervor that his 
fortnight at the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in 
Honolulu (June 30-July 

15) was a deeper human experience 
than he enjoyed at either the Versailles 
Peace Conference or the Washington 
Disarmament Conference, something 
significant has certainly happened on this 
island in the sea. 

Here were gathered from nine coun- 
tries, 111 voting and speaking members, 
eighteen of whom were women, with a 
silent attendance of forty or more as- 
sociates, for the avowed purpose of talk- 
ing out the most vexing questions of the 
world today with the fourfold aim of 
facts, frankness, freedom of speech and 
friendliness. 

At the end of the heated sessions came 
unanimous agreement, first, that these 
aims had been attained in the fullest 
measure, and second, that there should 
be a permanent organization. More- 
over, all the delegates parted as friends, 
with honest respect, though probably 
still with differing opinions, and above 
all several ideal paths were at least 
charted toward an ultimate international 
friendship all around the Pacific Basin. 

It was obvious after the opening 
speeches of Mr. Frank Atherton, Chair- 
man of the Hawaiian group, Dr. Arthur 
Dean, President of the University of 
Hawaii, and Governor Farrington of 
the Territory, that the highest standards 
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An informal international group in front of Castle Hall, at Punahou, the college where 
the Institute of Pacific Relations was held 


of “tolerance and Christian courtesy” 
had been set by the magnificent host- 
committee of the Islands. It was also 
obvious some twelve hours later after 
the spokesmen of the nine delegations 
had delivered their carefully prepared 
key-addresses and explained the prob- 
lems of each racial group, that there 
were many points of difference quite 
sharp enough to cause wounds; indeed 
that there were existing wounds. And 
the members, with courage and sincerity, 
decided to consider the sore spots first. 

Immigration laws of all the countries 
were studied in detail and the Japanese 
delegates told the Americans exactly 
how they felt about the United States 
law of 1924. ‘We can not get over the 
unexpected and terrible blow when we 
were bleeding and torn,” said one of 
their statesmen; and they charged the 
United States Congress and Senate with 
the grossest discourtesy even though they 
fully acknowledged the legal right to 
pass the bill. Such Pacific Coast author- 
ities as Chester Rowell, publicist, and 
Paul Scharrenburg, labor leader, ex- 
plained that the 1924 bill was not aimed 
at the Japanese people but at mass im- 
migration of cheaper and less assimilable 
labor, and they quoted the facts of the 
many existing racial groups already set- 
tled in the United States—groups in 
variety beyond the imagination of, for 
example, the delegates from Australia, 
which is 98 per cent homogeneous, or 
from New Zealand, which considers 
itself about 100 per cent homogeneous. 

By the wish of the Australians them- 
selves, the term ‘White Australia” had 
been eliminated, but their methods of 
restriction were openly acknowledged, 
and the American group was as openly 
amazed at the Australian plan whereby 
immigration authorities may exclude 
any applicant failing to pass a dictation 
test “in any European language.” In- 
evitably laughter followed at the inci- 
dent of an unwelcome German who 
almost passed the test of a passage from 
the classical Greek of Thucydides, and 
American amazement was renewed 
when the Japanese spokesman, on being 


questioned, confessed that his people did 
not object to such a restriction basis 
because it was not “racially discriminat- 
ing.” 

Whether or not any wounds were 
healed is still a question, but undoubt- 
edly the vexed matter of racial discrimi- 
nation in the United States was pinned 
where it belongs; that is, on the nat- 
uralization laws, and not on the immi- 
gration law; and in the naturalization 
laws it has always existed without any 
open complaint from Japanese friends. 
It is moreover significant to note that 
the suggestion was offered that discrim- 
ination in favor of any nation, as in the 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement,” is just as 
much race discrimination as discrimina- 
tion against any nation. This point the 
Chinese could especially appreciate; and 
it was of course to be expected that the 
Canadians, whose land invites immigra- 
tion even as the United States of 
America has done, could equally appre- 
ciate America’s position in the minutest 
detail, and they said that they were hop- 
ing to profit by some of our difficulties 
and to be forewarned in the handling of 
theirs. 

If the discussions did not change peo- 
ple’s opinions, they at least changed their 
attitudes; tension relaxed noticeably as 
frankness increased. And perfect frank- 
ness was possible because the members 
of the Institute were not delegates in 
any official sense, representing no organ- 
izations, no sects, no governments, but 
speaking as individuals, mouthpieces only 
ot masses of public opinion or economic 
thought, with no lurking shadows of 
constituents, or resolutions, or orders, or 
programs to obscure honest expression. 
Moreover, by vote of the members, they 
were to pass no resolutions. 

Did the discussion stop with facts and 
let the future ride? Far from it. Such 
distant hopes were expressed as that 
“every human being should have an in- 
alienable right to migrate”; that “areas 
and resources unused by one_ people 
should not be selfishly prohibited from 
the use of another group who needed 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Miss Babb 
By Elizabeth J. Hauser 


F the Cirizen’s roster of 

women in public office has 
not included a bridge com- 
missioner, the honor of 
presenting “the first wom- 
an bridge commissioner” 
has been reserved for me. But she is 
more than that—she is a woman who 
helped bring up a town. 

It was in the early days of May, 
1925, when the United States of Amer- 
ica was evacuating Florida that I found 
her—in Vero, that state. She was sit- 
ting at her typewriter in a real-estate 
office in the new Pocahontas Block, the 
little metal sign on her desk identifying 
her as N. M. Babb, Public Stenogra- 
pher. This is as good a place as any to 
record that she does not deal in real 
estate. I am not sure that in her I may 
not have discovered the only adult citi- 
zen in Florida of whom this can truth- 
fully be said. 

My errand in Vero had to do with a 
land holding. I went to the Pocahontas 
building because I had been told that 
there I would find the successors to the 
company from which the land had been 
purchased some years ago. I made my 
initial inquiry of Miss Babb. She an- 
swered with the promptness of an efh- 
cient information bureau official in a big 
city railway station and (truth compels 
it) with just about as much cordiality. 
“Mr. B——, the only person who 
knows anything about that property, has 
gone north,” 

I had not traveled two thousand miles 
more or less to go away empty-handed 
nor had I “house to house canvassed” for 
woman suffrage without having learned 
that any woman can be made to talk if 
the interlocutor is persistent enough. 
Just the look of this young woman con- 
vinced me that she probably knew all 
that Mr. B did and more. I was 
right. 

Before I was through with my busi- 
ness I was more interested in Miss Babb 
than I was in the business. By the time 
I ventured upon personal questions I 
had decided that her curtness was due 








half to quick thinking and business hab- 
its, half to personal shyness. The ques- 
tions which related her to Vero she 
answered with joy. Vero is her obses- 
sion. 

The Indian River Farms Company, 
an absentee corporation with a vision of 
a glorious future for the Florida east 
coast and an office in a western state, 
employed Miss Babb as stenographer. In 
1918 the company moved its office to 
Vero and Miss Babb came also. 

“You know how it is,” said she, “the 
stenographer’s like the family cat. When 
you move you don’t want to take it but 
you can’t very well leave it, and so I 





If she looks like this it must be Miss 
Babb. At least so the artist interprets 
the author’s description. 


came along. I’ve never been sorry. I 
was tired moving around anyway. Spent 
my first fourteen years in the mountains 
of Cripple Creek, and have lived on the 
plains in southern Colorado. But Vero 
Beach is the only place I want to live 
in, the only place I get homesick for 
when I’m away.” 

When Miss Babb came to Vero the 
population was five hundred. The Indian 
River Farms Company built roads and 
commenced one of the best drainage sys- 
tems ever built by private capital in the 
state. In 1919 the legislature author- 
ized the creation of the Indian River 
Farms Drainage District, which bonded 
and finished the system. Drainage has 
made Vero. 


She met a 
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BUSINESS and PROFESSIONS =o 


Miss Hauser went to Florida last winter, and this is 
one of the things that happened to her. 
woman who fired her imagination—a business woman 
with a town on her mind. And here she is. 


























The early settlers had to contend with 
high water, drowned chickens and 
washed-out crops. Miss Babb was of 
those who, being made of pioneer stuff, 
stuck it out in spite of everything. 

The most discouraging days were 
right after the war. Everybody wanted 
to sell—everybody except Miss Babb. 
She had no thought of parting with her 
two modest little lots and going back 
north. Nobody wanted to buy. “It was 
a good thing for our people, too,” she 
elaborated, “because property that was 
going begging then has jumped 300 per 
cent in the past year.” 

When the drainage district was being 
organized Miss Babb helped to search 
the records for the names of property 
owners and the correct description of 
land holdings. She says it makes her 
dizzy even now to think of those descrip- 
tions, some of which “had about eight 
sides and sixteen corners.” 

Miss Babb copied the city charter 
when Vero was incorporated in 1919. 
It is officially credited now with fifteen 
hundred permanent residents. In 1920 
she got her commission as a notary pub- 
lic and many important documents con- 
cerned with the expansion of Vero she 
has attested since. 

Every bond issue for any public im- 
provement has had her active support, 
though she is not a stump speaker. Her 
campaigning is by personal interviews. 
Her daily life has been part of the life 
of a steadily growing community. She 
has been interested in every business 
project, has helped to boost every civic 
enterprise. She hardly thinks apart 
from this town. 

Miss Babb is a member of the wom- 
an’s club which built itself a house and 
then established a public library in that 
house. The library has five thousand 
volumes all properly catalogued. Four 
years ago Miss Babb gave many a Sun- 
day afternoon to cataloguing those books. 
She says she has graduated from’ that 
task now and that her present connec- 
tion with the library is merely that of a 
patron who gets books from it and con- 
tributes her favorite detective stories 
after she has read them. Many a home- 
sick settler in the early days was helped 
by the library and other social enter- 
prises of the woman’s club. 

Miss Babb has a little house on the 

(Continued on page 32) 





































































































HAT is wrong with the Ameri- 

can home? On every hand we 
hear that something is wrong, as evi- 
denced by this, that and the other social 
ill—increase in divorce, the alleged 
license of the younger generation, the 
increase in crime, indifference to reli- 
gion, etc. The home, we are told, is 
failing to maintain fine ideals, both per- 
sonal and social. On the material side 
we hear alternately that the manage- 
ment of a modern home has become so 
easy that a woman who does nothing else 
is idle and at a loose end, and that other 
homes are so unscientific in organization 
that women still sadly need the emanci- 
pation of modern conveniences. The 
housework problem remains unsolved: 
whether with the passing of the old-time 
immigrant help, a new professional serv- 
ice is to be developed, whether women 
must, more and more, do their own 
work, is still to be settled. With all 
that is uncertain, a few new factors are 
clear—the boundless potentialities for 
simplifying housework that lie in the 
coming of electrical power; the enor- 
mous increase in the cost of living, which 
postpones marriage and makes the eco- 
nomic independence of women practi- 
cally inevitable; the development, 
through colleges and courses in home- 
making and Government activities, of a 
new conception of home-making and 
motherhood as a profession to be put on 
a high plane and requiring careful sci- 
entific training. 

In introducing a subject of so many 
phases and such complexity, the Ciri- 
ZEN’S hope is to present news, and as- 
pects of discussion, that will stimulate 
its readers to dig into the subject for 
themselves and really to tackle it. The 
problem of the home and the problem 
of world peace together challenge the 
women who have been freed to other in- 
terests by the winning of the vote. A 
little later we shall ask our readers to 
compete in answering the question 
which opens this announcement. 

Knowing that Miss Tarbell, in her 
writing and speeches, has always stressed 
the fact that the home is basic to all 
other social activities, we asked her to 
introduce the subject with a statement 
of her views. Famous as the author of 


the history of Standard Oil, and of the 


FINER HOME-MAKING 


Why? 


By Ida M. Tarbell 


Life of Abraham Lincoln—indeed, as 
our greatest biographer, Miss Tarbell 
needs no explaining to the CITIZEN’s 
readers. On either her editorial or our 
announcement we shall welcome letters 
of comment and discussion—but make 
them short.—EpiTors. 


HE root of the woman cit- 
izen’s problem is the home. 
When she makes finer 
homes she makes finer 
citizens. ‘The average of 
social and political life ot 
a country can be no _ better than 
its average home life; it is the 
root from which they grow, a truism as 
old as the attempt to analyze the social 
organization of human beings! Yet 
how we seek to evade it, to find a sub- 
stitute, to persuade ourselves that we 
can get the better citizen by some syn- 
thetic process—usually no more con- 
vincing than Mr. Ford’s synthetic cow 




















Ida M. Tarbell 


or the laboratory process for continuing 
the race which Lord Haldane makes so 
entertaining—and undesirable! 

It is interesting to follow the think- 
ing of the people who have gone deepest 
into the revolt the war brought on us 
all, and who have tried most seriously 
and patiently to find the chief points of 
weakness and to’ suggest ways of 
strengthening them. It has always come 
down to the human starting point—the 
child—his training and his environment. 
Get him at the start, teach him the 
worth of the experience of those who 
have gone before him—let him burn his 
finger to prove that fire burns if you 
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must—build up goodwill, arouse him to 
the mystery and possibilities of his mind 
and spirit—do that for the child in in- 
creasing numbers, and you have the 
foundation of your better world, and 
the only one that is impregnable. That 
has been the conclusion of the wisest. 

And this is not a quantitative process. 
It is altogether qualitative. Moreover, 
the highest order of qualities are neces- 
sary for it—affection, patience, sympa- 
thy, understanding—things not taught in 
the books or achieved by organization, 
and they require a_ special applica- 
tion for every child since each is a spe- 
cial thing, and the delicate and difficult 
problem is to direct and help him to 
the knowledge, joy, courage, discipline 
that are necessary to enable him to 
be himself—a_ self-directing human 
creature, getting out of himself more 
and more of what is in him, not running 
loosely and purposelessly now here now 
there, smashing everything in his way, 
and never able to reach any goal, like a 
car without brake or controls. 

It is only in the small group that you 
can really approach such a problem with 
hope of success. The home is the unit 
where the best work of the kind has 
been done—always will be done—and 
though many homes are dismal failures, 
yet as an institution it is by far the most 
successful thing mankind has done. 

The problem is Finer Homes. 

I rather think that before we do much 
toward getting them, there must be a 
general admission by women citizens 
that there is where lies their best chance 
of bringing about better political and so- 
cial life. Just now we seem to feel as 
citizens that we can get them through 
laws and government, but the intelligent 
and reflective political-minded woman 
can not but recognize after a bit of ex- 
perience that most of. the work she feels 
called upon to do is the direct result of 
inefficient homes. The causes of them 
are multiple. Low wages, irregular em- 
ployment, high rents, unsanitary condi- 
tions, sickness without insurance, give 
the poor small chance, but on the whole 
they succeed with all their handicaps 
about as well as the prosperous, for in 
this class low intellectual and moral am- 
bitions, extravagance, vanity, selfishness 
and greed too often counteract the ad- 
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vantages which money might provide. 

The woman citizen sees herself with 
the double task of attacking causes and 
finding temporary remedies. She must 
work for school lunches because the 
child has been improperly fed at home. 
She must secure police matrons and 
women policemen and judges because 


What the 


Roadside Housekeeping 
By Ruth Sawyer 


Author of “Doctor Danny” and “Gladiola 
Murphy” 


OT long ago we watched 

some sort of air maneuver- 

ing at an aviation field. 

The way the planes slipped 

from earth and made their 
flight seemed most casual and every- 
dayish, for all the world as if the air 
must soon be a native excursion place 
for humans. 

“Watch out,” said the scientist with 
us, “another ten years and we'll be 
having plane picnics, as numerous and 
comfortable as motor picnics.” 

“God forbid!” It was our professor 


‘of Nature study who groaned this. 


“Think of the clutter. ‘The woods and 
roadsides are being defiled badly enough 
as it is; think of the time when tin cans 
and orange peels and biscuit boxes rain 
from above! The sea will swallow it; 
but the earth will become a vast, East 
Side dump-heap if we don’t begin to 
educate now for roadside housekeeping.” 

The professor’s outlook was undoubt- 
edly exaggerated; but he was right 
about the immediate need of education. 
The matter of out-door cleanliness and 
the responsibility of every individual to 
maintain it is something that calls for 
acute treatment. 

We motored to Maine and back last 
summer. Stretches of the state road 
from Boston to Bangor were not only 
scattered with refuse but in places 
massed with it. I call to mind one of 
the most lovely spots on the New Eng- 
land coast. I rode over it as a child in 
a mail stage-coach, taking all day to go 
those twenty miles; and after thirty 
years the memory of its loveliness still 
holds green. One side of the road was 
lined with beech, birch and evergreened 
woods, laid thick underfoot with a 
dozen varieties of moss, wintergreen and 
partridge berries and those flashing red 
clumps of dwarf cornel. There were 
brakes and rock and royal fern and the 
exquisite spicy twin-flower. It was a 
very fairy place, to be reveled in by the 
mere passer-by. Ocean, with rocks or 








the home has not been able to establish 
in the girl those tastes and those con- 
trols which prevent her running wildly 
into mischief and crime. She must see 
that reformatories are multiplied and 
improved that boys may have a chance 
to develop qualities and ambitions 
which the home failed to awaken, and 
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she finds she has a heart-breaking task 
attacking causes and securing these ob- 
viously necessary remedies because the 
average citizen himself started out so 
poorly equipped with that basic disci- 
pline and goodwill which the home 
should give. 
(Continued on page 37) 


merican Woman Thinks 


sand and tangles of morning glories and 
vetch pea, bounded the other side of the 
road. 

Last summer the place was barely 
recognizable. It was carpeted with 
refuse. We drove nearly those twenty 
miles to find a single clean spot on 
which to have our noonday meal; finally 
driving off the state road a mile or two 
to find it. But all along those miles of 
exceptional beauty was filth. I am not 
exaggerating. It offended eye and nos- 
tril and all sense of decency. It was 
the most incriminating evidence against 
those hundreds of untidy, unthinking, 
uncaring, beauty-blind men and women 
who have made of it an eye-sore. Their 
name is legion in this country of ours 
and we might as well acknowledge it 
and set about to do something. 

The foreign-born are more than likely 
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to follow the example of the American- 
born. It is the first scattering of rub- 
bish that is so insidious; another group 
of picnickers come and find it and do 
likewise. But if American families are 
raised to respect and take care of all 
public playgrounds, to have a sense of 
pride in a clean, well-kept roadside and 
show an honest, free-spoken contempt 
for the offender, I know the foreign 
family will pattern after it. 

Let the schools teach a spirit of respon- 
sibility toward what is a wonderfully 
beautiful country; a pride in belonging 
to it; let them teach ways of caring for 
rubbish and a respect for sanitation. 
Let them train an eye for beauty; and 
I believe the defiling of parks and road- 
sides will become a rare fact. 

A Japanese student at our university 
said once: “I have been studying your 


public schools. They teach much good 
science and give out a great deal of 
valuable information; but I can not see 
that the children are being educated for 
good citizenship. Now our Japanese 
children are taught that they belong to 
Japan; whatever she has of beauty and 
resources they must help perpetuate. 
Instead of stoning a bird on a tree or 
stealing a flower from a public park they 
learn to paint them.” 

Our Girl and Boy Scouts are doing 
a great deal toward setting examples for 
woodcraft and outdoors tidiness; in 
many instances a troop will clean up 
after untidy motorists. Public-spirited 
individuals do the same; our professor 
of Nature study and his wife are inde- 
fatigable cleaners-up. But that will get 
us nowhere. It is not remedies but 
education we need; and we are des- 
perately delinquent in getting it started. 

There is a force we can definitely 
count on as well as education and that 
is public opinion—the more education 
the stronger the opinion. Mass public 
opinion back of citizen training and we 
will have it in every school. Have fif- 
teen minutes at assembly periods twice a 
week given over to talks on park and 
playground care, community ethics, con- 
serving not only wild flowers but 
Nature’s own habits of neatness. Offer 
prizes for the best essays on the care 
and development of our outdoor re- 
sources; plan another one of those ever- 
lasting reform weeks; have a Clean 
Picnic Week. <A few years of this sort 
of thing and public opinion will wax so 
strong against the littering, irresponsi- 
ble motor party that the community in 
which it lives will take it in hand. I 
should like to see the time when the 
motorist who leaves his rubbish behind 
him will lose his license. 

And why can not the teachers of 
Nature study make it a point in their 
work to develop a love and appreciation 
of Nature that may work out in practi- 
cal results? No child who has had his 
eye and heart trained to see and rejoice 
in the loveliness of moss and fern and 
partridge vine could possibly let himself 
or his family defile it with banana skins 
and watermelon rind. And remember 
the children of today are the drivers and 
picnic leaders of tomorrow. 
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Write to Your Senators! 


ITIZENS of a Republic like ours ought to feel con- 
C fidence that when a political party has made a definite 

pledge upon which it has been elected to office, it will 
be carried out without nudging from us. Alas, that is a 
degree of morality which we have not entirely achieved. Al- 
though the Republican platform unequivocally endorsed mem- 
bership in the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
there has been widespread anxiety lest a small group of an- 
tagonistic senators might successfully maneuver the measure 
into adverse action. That is, they might add reservations to 
which Democratic senators would not agree, or conditions 
which would be very difficult for the forty-eight nations now 
in the Court to accept. 

The daily news from Swampscott has lifted the confidence 
and expectation of Court sympathizers to a state of great sat- 
isfaction. It has been made clear that the President, as chief 
of his party, believes a promise made is a promise to be ful- 
filled, and that he intends to be a steadfast, insistent leader of 
the Court campaign when Congress opens. 

There remains but one thing to do, and it is this: In every 
state the two senators, whatever their views, should hear 
from organizations and individual friends of the Court. If 
your senators are already favorable, urge early action, while 
assuring them that you appreciate the stand they have taken. 
If they are doubtful or opposed and are Republicans, you 
who are also Republicans should remind them of the party 
pledge and say in your way that political honesty demands 
early action, since considerably more than a year has passed 
since the promise was made. - 

If they are doubtful or opposed and are Democrats, you who 
are also Democrats should remind them that the Demo- 
cratic platform includes membership in the Court and that 
even a minority party is expected to show by the vote of 
those in legislative assembly that the platform is a sacred 
party promise. 

“A long pull, a strong pull and a pull all together” will 
certainly achieve this first step toward permanent peace. 


CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt. 


ie 
The Public’s Rights in Coal 


GAIN the public is the victim of a war between coal 

miners and coal owners. Again both sides are acting 

as if the matter of coal were a private concern in which 
no one but themselves were concerned. According to the 
papers, the miners have gone off on fishing expeditions and 
the operators are sitting back waiting to see their large stocks 
of coal already mined increase in price because of the strike. 
When it comes to the time of filling its coal bins for the win- 
ter, the public will find the price of coal mounting. 

Two years ago a thorough investigation of the entire busi- 
ness was made by the United States Coal Commission. They 
recommended that the mining of coal be considered a public 
utility, the same as gas and electricity; that there should be a 
permanent Fact-finding Commission created and that reports 
and accounts should be made public. Congress has never 
acted on this-report, and after a truce the strike of two years 
ago is now being repeated, the miners refusing arbitration of 
wages and the operators of profits. So the war is on, with 
the public the principal victim, as always. 


— 


There never was a clearer case of the predominant interests 
of the public and its right to demand the permanent regula- 
tion of the industry. Arbitration of disputes is the principle 
on which the security and peace of civilization rests. A party 
to a private dispute is not allowed to use force to settle the 
matter for himself, but must apply to the court, which acts 
as an arbitration tribunal between the contestants. For a 
man or a body of men to refuse to arbitrate, brings a suspicion 
of the justice of their claim. The more powerful the group 
and the more they feel the justice of their claim, the more they 
can afford*to present their case to an impartial arbiter. As 
the public, whose comfort and safety are involved, we can 
demand arbitration from both sides, and of our Congress 
when it meets we should require that the report of the Coal 


Commission be acted on. 


A Fresh Start in Law Enforcement 


NEW official attack on the problem of law enforce- 

ment should mean a new chance to back it with public 

sentiment. Beginning September 1, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrews, with twenty-four district 
enforcement officers at his back, starts on a new clean-up. He 
“thinks it can be done”—rather reassuringly quiet in his confi- 
dence. In making an announcement of personnel he said, 
after outlining the attack on the bootleg industry, “One by 
one intelligent citizens will realize the danger to government 
and society which they are creating by enriching the bootleg 
class and feeding fat a business which exists only through 
corrupting the very agents of government and business whose 
honesty is essential to the stability of society.” 

It might well be the hope of women who care about law 
enforcement to help these intelligent citizens to that realiza- 
tion. To consider traffic with bootleggers as funny, or matter 
for tolerant smiles, is distinctly not to help “intelligent citi- 
zens” get the point. If prohibition really can’t be enforced, 
we'd better know. But we shall not know it until public 
opinion has had time for such “realizations” to sink in. 

Meantime, there is heartenment in an occasional encounter 
with an adult Kansan who says, incidental to something else, 
“Of course I practically knew nothing about saloons and 
liquor.” Not that Kansas can be regarded as wholly typical; 
not that Kansas is wholly dry; but it goes to show that 
enforcement can at least in certain conditions be carried to the 
point where the next generation isn’t really acquainted with 


the liquor problem. 


Our Splendid Heritage 
H URRAH for the United States! We don’t mean its 


ideas now, nor its institutions, nor its history, nor 

(very much) its population. We mean its physical 
self—its huge size; its rich variety of beautiful scenes; the 
panorama of towering mountains to travel through by day- 
long stretches; the great expanses of sagebrush interspersed 
with farms, persistently holding their own; rich rolling fields 
of corn and grain—a marvel of color and productiveness ; then 
the thickening succession of cozy towns and industrial cities. 
And then, having seen just one crosswise strip, one has the 
realization of the remaining unseen beauty, variety and 


richness. 
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All that is just the gorgeous surface, of course, vivid to one 
who has crossed the continent for the first time, unmarred in 
that swift transit with all the problems that might poke 
through. And the impression it leaves is of “Noblesse oblige,” 
translating Noblesse into colossal natural resources, great 
spaces, boundless opportunity. We are inescapably a land 
with a future, and with corresponding obligations. We can 
not make a fine civilization out of rich land and lovely scen- 
ery. Everything depends on the inhabitants. But one thing 
is sure—to match this country there should be a splendid 
social and spiritual development. 


ihe 


Women’s Inferiority Complex 


66 ELL, of course we know that women haven’t got 

W the creative instinct”—it was a very intelligent 

woman who was speaking. “How do you know?” 

was the reply. “Give women an open field with men for five 

hundred years and then there will be some fair basis of 
comparison.” 

There has been such a tremendous change in the past few 
years in the position of woman and so many fields are now 
open to her that it is difficult for us to realize how short 
a time it is since nearly every avenue of activity outside the 
purely domestic, was closed to her. It is only a few years 
since a woman who wanted to write felt she had to assume 
a man’s name, for speaking in public women were stoned, 
women physicians are still living who had the finger of scorn 
pointed at them because they dared to study medicine, the 
normal woman was supposed to be a weak and timid creature 
who had to be taken care of all her life. 

The difference between that world for women and the 
present day seems a difference of centuries instead of less 
than seventy-five years, yet the old inferiority complex still 
remains, if only subconsciously, and occasionally it crops out 
and gives us a jolt. We know it costs far more for women to 
achieve success today than for men—there are physical dis- 
abilities, and there are all the ties of family which women 
carry to a far greater degree than men do; but until women 
have had a free field in every line, until they are encouraged 
to achieve as men are, and until their rewards for success are 
as great as for men we won’t know which disabilities are 
inherent in sex and which ones are artificial. ‘Those that 
are artificial we want to do away with as soon as possible. 

The remedy lies, to a large degree, in the hands of women 
themselves. If every mother would instill in her child the 
same respect for women as for men the superiority and in- 
feriority complexes would die out in a’ generation, and men 
and women would discover the happiness and strength which 
result from a partnership of the two sexes built on equality 


and mutual respect. 


A Good French Example 


HE award of the Grand Prix de Rome, the most 

coveted award in art in France, to a woman (see page 

14), brings into unhappy contrast the backwardness of 
the United States. The American Academy in Rome is open 
only to men. Already three other women have won the prizes 
of the French Academy—two in music and one in sculpture, 
but in the American Academy men only are accepted as fellows 
in the School of Fine Arts, and the three fellowships in musical 
composition which were established in 1921, giving three years 
of residence and study in Rome and one in Paris, are open 
only to men. Are we not right in saying that no one can 
know whether or not women have creative. ability until the 
best opportunities for study and inspiration are open to them 
equally with men? 








No Increase for the Army 


NCE more the army is on the verge of dissolution. 

That is, if the President insists on reducing the ex- 

penditures of the army to a pre-war basis, as the 
economy budget provides. The alarmists, it is suspected, are 
the General Staff, operating through propaganda articles 
about the unsafe reduction of the army that must follow 
lowered appropriations. And what are these stingy appropria- 
tions for military defense? Just about $300,000,000, equal- 
ing the $120,000,000 expended for the army before the world 
war. President Coolidge is credited with the idea that it 
would be a serious reflection on the General Staff itself if it 
could not provide the United States with the proper defense 
at an annual cost of $300,000,000. 

No one can seriously suppose that the President is reckless 
about the national defense—or about any figures whatsoever, 
for that matter. Two things he plainly wants—economy in 
the administration of the government and reduction of arma- 
ments. An international conference on further disarmament 
is a cherished plan for 1926. 

Three hundred millions for military defense can be noth- 
ing short of an appalling thought to those who long not only 
for peace but for money to further education, the welfare of 
children or other causes. ‘They must be grateful that at least 
it is not an advance, and that the President is not likely to 
budge, however the propaganda may rage. 


Ne 


In Praise of Vacations 


OW much the increasing vacation habit means to the 
health and happiness of people it would be difficult to 
estimate. The two weeks’ vacation with pay is now 

an established institution in most offices and mercantile estab- 
lishments in our large cities. A growing number of big 
businesses close the entire day Saturday during July and 
August. All our national holidays see a great outpouring of 
people from the cities into the country. The eight-hour day 
and daylight saving are contributing their share in giving 
millions of workers time to play out of doors during daylight 
hours. Country sports, swimming and bathing, motor cars, 
have been brought within the reach of many workers, and 
these new lovers of outdoors are demanding play space, access 
to the seashore and lakes, sufficient highways, and public parks. 
Most of us can remember the man who used to brag that he 
had not taken a vacation in forty years. If he exists today, 
he is ashamed to admit it, and his wife, too, knows that she 
needs an occasional relief and change from her regular habit 
of life.. Everyone needs a change of environment at least 
once a year. Hours spent out of doors in the sunshine are 
worth any number of doctors’ prescriptions. It is a movement 
full of promise for future generations. 

Holidays and the shortened workday are producing a 
healthier race and one of higher capacity both for production 


and for enjoyment. 


Primaries! 
D ON’T forget Primary Day—if yours comes in Septem- 


tember. Remember it is far more important than 
election day—far more a people’s day. It is easy to 
realize this when, as in New York this year, there are several 
candidates for a principal office. After the primaries, your 
choice is limited. Before, it can be anything you—you and 
the rest of a live group—want. 
Don’t forget Primary Day. 
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The World Court 


OME of you may have been interested as I was in the 

editorial which won the Pulitzer Prize as the best 
editorial of 1924. It appeared in a Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, daily. While its main theme was the lack of leader- 
ship which it claimed was the misfortune of Southern 
democracy as a whole it gave a general reason for a special 
situation, namely, that post-war psychology demanded a lead- 
ership of extremists, that if extreme radical measures did not 
turnish prompt relief for the ills of the body politic meas- 
ures of reactionary conservatism were immediately demanded 
by the same voters who had upheld the radical program. 

The editor concluded that the only political course which 
nobody supported was a reasonable progress based upon fact 
and experience and designed to test the wisdom of the meas- 
ures selected and their ability to relieve or mitigate particu- 
Jar evils. 

The League of Women Voters has studied and has worked 
for one international measure for two years and a half, the 
entry of the United States into the World Court according 
to the Harding-Hughes reservations. It is a measure ab- 
solutely typical of the kind of political progress and ex- 
periment described in the victorious editorial as uncongenial 
to the public mind. 

In answer to the general question, “Shall the United States 
take a responsible part in constructive work for world peace 
and world order?” it replies, ‘Yes,’ but proposes a very 
limited and definite experiment on behalf of these objectives. 
What is the response of public opinion? The extreme right 
said the proposal involved us in dangerous responsibilities to 
Europe and was wearing a sheet and pillow case of legal 
properties which thinly disguised the League of Nations it- 
self. 

The extreme left said that to accept a peace plan which 
did not condemn war and a Court restricted so as to deal 
with but a fraction of the causes of war, and to give deci- 
sions only binding on nations by voluntary agreement, was not 
a peace plan at all. 

A third group, the League of Nations group, was im- 
patient of the Court plan while still advocating it because in 
its opinion it is only a little better than nothing. 

Honest minds must admit that there is an element of truth 
in all of these contentions. Joining the World Court does 
involve the abandonment of complete national isolation. The 


Court is very limited in its powers to bring peace and the 
reservations are very explicit about not involving us with the 
League of Nations while officially admitting that the League 
exists. 

But acceptance of the responsibility for equal justice be- 
tween nations, great and small, and officially endorsing a well 
organized machine (the Court) to make this theory effective 
in fact are two parts of the same whole. 

Is this the day of small things? Has the world ever be- 
fore organized effectively behind such ideals? I think not. 
The League of Women Voters is not only willing but de- 
termined to discount the objections and face difficulties to 
assure the entrance of the United States into the World 
Court before 1925 is over—R. M. 


The League in the Cities 


No. 2—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE policy of the Allegheny County League of Women 

Voters is to organize, as far as possible, every city, 
borough and township within its borders. ‘This is no small 
order for Allegheny County covers seven hundred and twen- 
ty-five square miles. It is built on hundreds of hills and it 
includes the city of Pittsburgh, three third-class cities, Mc- 
Keesport, Duquesne, and Clairton, sixty-eight boroughs, and 
fifty-four townships. 

The work which is being done in the cities of Pittsburgh 
and McKeesport will be told in this story, yet it is a tempta- 
tion to stray away from the subject into the outlying com- 
munities where we are doing many pieces of valuable rural 
work. The membership of our county is approximately forty- 
five hundred. About half of it is in Pittsburgh, the other 
half scattered through the county until there is hardly one 
municipality to be found which does not have a nucleus for 
a League. 

Pittsburgh has twenty-eight wards and our aim is to have 
a local League in each ward. At the present time fifteen ot 
the twenty-eight are in the organized column. They are 
self-governing; they hold meetings regularly; they conduct 
programs of political and civic education; they hold candi- 
dates’ meetings prior to elections and each is bearing or mak- 
ing an effort to bear its share of the county League’s budget, 
which is twenty thousand dollars a year. Of the thirteen 
unorganized wards, three are largely covered by the business 
section of the city, two more hold large industrial plants 
with a residential population almost entirely of foreign-born 
persons and in the other eight wards we have numerous 
members but can not yet place them among our active locals. 

Each ward has a member serving on the County Govern- 
ment Committee and the City Government Committee, which 
are standing committees of the county League. These women 
follow the work in these two branches of government. They 
attend meetings of the Board of County Commissioners and 
City Council. They watch the construction of bridges (of 
which we have many in our county), roads, public buildings, 
and parks. ‘Traffic problems, the subject of the placement 
of our County Jail, a school for Delinquent Girls and many 
cther important things of the community are discussed within 
the committee and reported back to the local League, thereby 
forming public opinion and spreading information in a re- 
markable, successful manner. 

Tours to city and county institutions also add zest to the 
program of the League. During the past few months we 
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have inspected our City Filtration Plant. We have been to 
the courts—moral, juvenile, and criminal. We have visited 
our County Home and the Industrial Training School for 
Boys at Thornhill. We have had a star gazing expedition at 
our City Observatory and we have even investigated the 
morgue. From each of these excursions we have brought 
away an understanding of the cost of the upkeep of the insti- 
tution to our local governments and where the responsibility 
of administration and supervision rests. Returning to the 
Ward League, I should like to dwell upon the study of 
programs of several. The Fourteenth Ward League is our 
largest. Here there is a membership of eight hundred. The 
program arranged for 1925-1926, beginning on September 14 
and concluding on May 10, features a series of monthly lec- 
tures on political current events. Subjects to be considered 
include bond issues, jail placement, zoning, budgets, health 
and sanitation, and taxation. Candidates for city and county 
offices and the state legislature will be guests at two meetings. 

In each ward the chairman tries to fortify her work by se- 
curing a leader for every precinct. The precinct leader is a 
“League booster” in her neighborhood. She is as invaluable 
as a publicity agent, she stimulates membership and helps to 
get out the vote. In some energetic precincts the members 
hold meetings which most often take the form of round- 
table discussions. 

The other City League in Allegheny County is that of 
McKeesport. Here we have a membership of about three 
hundred. We have a city chairman and a chairman for each 
ward, but common meetings are held; the city not being large 
enough to make the wards conscious of their individuality. 
McKeesport holds monthly meetings and last year began an 
annual Civic Institute when six meetings were held. 

Mrs. R. TEMPLETON SMITH, Chairman. 


Helen H. Gardener (1853-1925) 


NITED STATES COMMISSIONER HELEN H. 

GARDENER was born in Virginia, in 1853, the 
daughter of the Reverend Alfred Griffith Chenoweth and 
Katherine Peel. She died in Washington in July. At the 
burial services Mrs. Gardener’s life and work were eulogized 
by her friends and associates, Honorable Frank Morrison, 
former president of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion; Honorable William C. Deming, president of the Com- 
mission ;; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, and Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park. Mrs. Park said, in part: 

“It is not quite eight years since I first had the inestima- 
ble privilege of knowing Helen H. Gardener. She was then 
sixty-four years old. She had lived a full and varied per- 
sonal life, with the joy of family ties, the responsibilities of a 
household, the pleasures of many friends, of wide reading 
and of prolonged travel. For most women this personal life 
would have made up a well-rounded career, but for her it 
had been only a background for the success which she achieved 
in three different professions, as an educator, a writer, and a 
lecturer. Before she was twenty she had been placed at the 
head of a normal school and though her period of formal 
teaching was cut short by her early first marriage her desire 
and ability to teach were manifest in much of her writing 
and in all her lectures. 

“We who knew her only in the later years often failed to 
realize her important contribution to American letters. One 
of her essays, Sex in Brain, inspired by her lifelong eager- 
ness to secure justice for women, was translated into many 
languages and started scientific research, establishing the 
fact that there is no difference in the brain structure of men 
and of women. Several of her early and popular novels 
were dramatized expositions of the need of a single standard 
of sex morals, again a manifestation of her longing for justice 
tor women. Her story, The Unofficial Patriot, which was 
drawn from the experiences of her father and which has been 
said by eminent historians to give the most striking portrayal 
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in literature of Abraham Lincoln, was dramatized by James 

A. Herne and under the name of Griffith Davenport, Circuit 
Rider, is listed by the English critic, William Archer, as 
one of the foremost American plays. 

“After such achievement it would have seemed that at 
sixty-four there remained only what are called ‘the declining 
years of inactivity and the slow failure of the vital forces, 
but for her there was still to come her invaluable service in 
the final legislative stages of the long struggle for woman 
suffrage; and after the adoption of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment she was destined, as the first woman appointed to the 
United States Civil Service Commission, to make a distin- 
guished record in a wholly new direction as a public official 
in one of the highest positions under the Federal government. 
Others will tell you how at sixty-eight she mastered the highly 
involved technique of that new profession; how she won the 
esteem and affection of the other members of the Commis- 
sion and of the large staff which the Commission directs; 
how she maintained the respect of the United States Senate, 
by which her appointment had been unanimously confirmed, 
and of the members of the House of Representatives; how 
she inspired and kept the confidence of President Wilson, 
by whom she was appointed, and President Harding and 
President Coolidge, under whom she continued to serve. 
Others will tell you, too, how she strove to secure fair op- 
portunity for women in government employ and how she 
set a standard of devotion and unswerving integrity in public 
office. It was a tremendous achievement and it marks a great 
milestone in the path of the progress of women. 

“My own closest work with her came during the three 
years that led up to the adoption of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment. Only a few of us will ever know in detail how much 
the women of the United States owe her for what she did 
at that time. Throughout her life justice for women had 
been the cause for which she cared most. She had furthered 
that cause in many ways, but her incomparable service, a 
service which no one else could possibly have rendered, came 
in the months when the efforts of the suffragists were cen- 
tered upon the Congress of the United States. Then her 
knowledge of men in public life, her familiarity with official 
custom and legislative procedure combined with her rare gifts 
of person and mind and character made her the most potent 
factor in securing the passage of the Amendment by the Con- 
gress. In the Congressional Committee of the suffrage 
association we called her the ‘diplomatic corps’ because her 
extraordinary tact made numberless powerful friends for the 
cause and her manifest sincerity held their support to the end. 
Her last speech was in May at a reunion of suffrage work- 
ers when her subject was ‘Our Honored Dead.’ Seeing her 
then so young and exquisite in appearance, so eloquent and 
apparently so vigorous, we did not dream that she herself was 
soon to take her high place among the brave souls to whom 
the women of this country owe their enfranchisement. 

“It is not easy to analyze the sources of her greatness. 
Perhaps one of them was balance of characteristics that are, 
as a rule, opposed. She was essentially feminine and enjoyed 
to the full the pleasures of social intercourse and all the dainty 
accessories of living that belong with a personality as ex- 
quisite as hers. She was an admirable housekeeper, a de- 
voted wife, a loyal kinswoman, a hospitable and affectionate 
friend. But underneath her charming and delicate surface 
lay a mind like finely tempered steel, a judicial, impersonal 
mind, untrammeled by conventional bounds, farsighted, cour- 
ageous. And deeper still there lay noble purposes and un- 
flinching obedience to their demands. Her extraordinary tact 
was based upon profound understanding of the foibles and 
weaknesses of human nature and of the mixture of motives 
that guide a large part of human conduct. Yet with all that 
knowledge she was never bitter or pessimistic. She believed 
in men and women and in a world of slow but definite 

progress. 

“For her Time seemed to stand aside and even Death was 
merciful in taking her as she wished to go before disease had 
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marred either body or spirit. To us who knew and loved 
her the loss is overwhelming. For the country that she 
served with devotion a record of splendid achievement re- 
mains to guide those who come after her. She was a true 
and lovely woman with rare ability and profound strength 
of character. To her belong the words of the old legend: 
‘Whosoever accepteth atonement their souls into the light 
she sendeth back and from them are wrought the heroes and 
leaders of mankind.’ ” 

On the day of Commissioner Gardener’s burial, the of- 
fices of the United States Civil Service Commission and the 


offices of the National League of Women Voters were closed. 
A. W. 


Typical Programs for Citizenship Schools 


RECENT publication of the National League which is 

already attracting considerable attention is “Four Typical 
Programs for Citizenship Schools,’ suggested for 1925- 
1926. The pamphlet is an attractive four-page folder con- 
taining two suggested programs for one-day citizenship schools 
and one each for a two-day school and a three-day school. 
Although the final product is the combined work of many 
individuals—department and standing committee chairmen, 
etc., it constitutes one of the first pieces of work of the new 
adviser on citizenship schools, Mrs. Caspar Whitney, under 
whose supervision and guidance the material was prepared. 
One of the one-day programs emphasizes party organization ; 
the remaining programs are based on those topics in the 
League programs which have been especially recommended 
by the Board for consideration on the programs of citizenship 
schools during the year. 

An added feature which it is hoped will prove to be of 
real value, is a set of eight loose sheets which contain “Ex- 
panded Topics for Use With the Typical Programs for Cit- 
izenship Schools.” The sheets outline suggested methods of 
presenting the topics in the typical programs and contain 
brief lists of the best references for each topic. For most of 
the topics there are in addition thought-provoking questions 
for discussion. ‘The topics recommended by the Board and 
included in the programs are: The Presidential Primary, 
The Direct Primary, Registration Laws, Proposed New 
Methods of Amending the Constitution of the United States, 
the World Court, the Child Labor Amendment, State Stand- 
ards for Child Protection, State Provision for Public Educa- 
tion, the Principles of Federal Aid, State Standards for Pro- 
tection of Women in Industry and the Removal of Legal 
Discriminations Against Women, emphasizing Jury Service 
for Women and Equal Enforcement of Laws against men 
and women offenders. The typical programs and expanded 
topics are especially well adapted to the needs of college and 
local Leagues. 


Our New Director 
RS. ERNEST J. MOTT, of San Francisco, whose 


name is inseparably associated with any mention of 
the California League of Women Voters, has been named to 
succeed Mrs. W. A. Shockley, of Reno, as director of the 
Seventh Region of the National League. The appointment 
of Mrs. Mott follows Mrs. Shockley’s retirement from the 
work of two successful years. 

Mrs. Mott, who has been a member of the League since 
its organization in California, served as state finance chair- 
man in 1923-1924. She was one of the women instrumental 
in establishing the League in the Far West, and her years 
of service in the San Francisco Civic Center of the Cali- 
fornia League will make her a valuable addition to the Na- 
tional Board. 

She is a native Californian, a graduate of the University 
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of California, and was a member of the College Equal Suf- 
frage League in that state during the campaign of 191], 
She is a past-president of the San Francisco Bay Branch of 
the American Association of University Women, her two 
years’ presidency of that organization marking the high water 
level for membership. 3 

She is at present a member of the Board of Education of 
San Francisco, a position to which she was first appointed 
by the Mayor and later elected for a seven-year term by the 
voters. During the war she was a member of the Cali- 
fornia State Council of Defense and of the State Food Com- 
mission. 


California’s Political Institute 


HE 1925 institute of government and politics conducted 

by the California League, in June, was even more bril- 
liant in point of program than that of 1924. Each speaker 
made a real contribution in thought. Perhaps the total im- 
pression of what was said, if one may speak of a total in re- 
lation to entirely independent speeches, was that our political 
and governmental conditions are badly in need of change, but 
at the same time, the feeling of each speaker seemed to be 
that bad as things may be at the moment, there is a real 
effort on the part of thoughtful people toward improvement, 
The work of the League of Women Voters stands out as 
vitally necessary in the helping toward this improvement. 

The opening speaker of the Institute was Chester Rowell, 
known not only as a leader in thought in California, but as 
a brilliant writer on political subjects. His topic was “The 
Efficiency of our Legislative Systems, State and National.” 
He called special attention to the weakness of the American 
Cabinet System, in its lack of being made answerable to the 
people. Professor Robert Treat Crane, of the University of 
Michigan, spoke on “How to Make a Single Vote Count,” 
treating especially proportional representation, and Professor 
Arnold Bennett Hall, of the University of Wisconsin, gave 
a witty talk on Party Organization. 

Professor Thomas Dawes Eliot, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, chose as his subject “Some Psychological Factors in 
Politics,” dwelling particularly on the “crowd-mindedness” 
of the present day. The Institute had a brilliant closing day 
devoted to international relations. Professor Graham H. 
Stuart, of Stanford University, made most vivid the history 
of the long boundary dispute between Chile and Peru, and 
the part of the United States in its last stages of settlement. 
The last speaker was Professor Charles Kingsley Webster, 
of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, at the University of 
Wales. 

Not the least important feature of the California Insti- 
tute was the discussion from the floor. For an hour after 
each talk, questions and debate followed, and two afternoons 
were entirely devoted to round-table discussions. M. D. 


Correction 


Through error a short but vital sentence was omitted from 
the article “A Great American Invention” in the last issue. 
The Woman Vorer makes apology to “M. M. W.” and 
asks its readers to correct their copies of the August number 
so that the last paragraph in this article concludes: 


“After all, the fact of supreme importance which should 
never be forgotten in any discussion of fundamental politi- 
cal importance in this country is that accurately speaking 
neither state government nor national government is sover- 
eign. The people are sovereign. It is for them to bestow 
their authority. They may bestow it upon state government, 
they may bestow it upon national government, they may 
withhold it, or they may withdraw it. Sovereignty is theirs.” 
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Under the Same Banner 


The League’s Stand 


HE Executive Committee of the National League asks 

all of its members to fix their attention on one date— 
December 17—-when the Senate of the United States will 
bring up for action the resolution designed to make the 
United States a member of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national! Justice. 

The League of Women Voters for over two years has 
educated itself not only to the importance of this step to the 
peace of the world, but also to the difficulties to be removed 
at home before the treaty is signed. It supports the measure 
as proposed by Presidents Harding and Coolidge and by Sec- 
retary Hughes and does not favor amendments which are 
likely to kill the proposal or delay its passage indefinitely. 

The question has been asked—will the League of Women 
Voters accept in place of the resolution and reservations of- 
fered by Mr. Harding, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Coolidge, such 
proposals as have been made by Senator Pepper and Senator 
Borah? Is it willing to support the organizing of a new 
Court around the old Hague tribunal? Does it insist that 
no advisory opinions shall be asked of the Court for fear of 
causing it to be politically dominated? To all those ques- 
tions the answer is “No.” 

Having examined the proposal for so long a time, the 
answers to the two main questions “Does entry into the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice commit the United 
States to entry into the League of Nations?” and “Is the 
Court an instrument for peace?” are found to be “No” and 
Yes” respectively. The League of Women Voters is not 
Prepared at this eleventh hour to accept reservations which 
will defeat the entry of the United States into the Court 
and will be impatient with lukewarm leadership and long- 
drawn-out and pointless debate on the part of Senators who 
wish to be counted as friends of the proposal. 





N ASSACHUSETTS: “Between now and December 17, 

there should be no evidence of lessening of interest or 
energy for the World Court,’ Miss Ruth Morgan, head 
of the National League’s Department of International Co- 
operation to Prevent War, told members of the Massachu- 
setts League at a luncheon, which staged the beginning of the 
Massachusetts appeal for the World Court. Plans are being 
made to send out a caravan to distribute information about 
the Court. 


ICHIGAN: Michigan women voters are agreed that 

there is nothing like a one-day school on the World 
Court, if you want to be conversant with the many-sided 
features of the proposal. Two hundred women gathered 
at the home of Mrs. Frederick P. Anderson for a conference 
arranged by the Wayne County League. Several speakers 
presented the various phases of the subject. 


INNESOTA: Creating added sentiment for the World 

Court has been a serious job to the Minnesota League 
ever since the Richmond convention. June was devoted 
to securing special World Court chairmen in all local 
Leagues, July and August to spectacular exhibits at county 
fairs, and September and October are the months set aside 
for public meetings and an exhibit at the mammoth State 
Fair. Mrs. Richard T. Hargreaves, chairman of interna- 
tional co-operation for the State League, has made a’ real 
contribution in the form of three brief articles on the World 
Court, which will be the basis of informal study groups and 
discussions. 


ONTANA: Everyone in Montana, and even hundreds 
outside the state limits, are familiar with Mrs. E. K. 
Bowman’s persistent and valuable work for the World Court. 
In addition to her work as chairman of international co- 
operation to prevent war, Mrs. Bowman has written a peace 
primer, requests for which have been received from all parts 
of this country and even England. The Helena League is 
placing 250 copies of the primer in the high schools of the 
state. 


EW YORK: Posters for display at county fairs, in libra- 

ries, and other public places, and a pamphlet and map 
giving facts about the World Court were issued recently 
by the New York State League for use in its World Court 
drive. The material was first distributed at county fairs last 
month. 

When Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt spoke on August 26 
from station WEAF in New York City—the fifth anni- 
versary of woman suffrage, designated by the National 
League for a chain of World Court appeals the country 
over—Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, New York’s chairman 
of international co-operation, arranged radio teas to hear 
Mrs. Catt talk on “Our Next Step.” 


ORTH DAKOTA: Although few and scattered in num- 

bers, the North Dakota League does things, when it 
commits itself to a project. Members have been holding 
porch parties to study the World Court, and through special 
chairmen in the local Leagues it has been possibie to stir 
up great interest, especially among the women. 


ENTUCKY: Study groups on the World Court are be- 
ing arranged by Mrs. Ida W. Harrison, for Kentucky 
League members. Special programs are to be used for the 
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THE Woman Clitizey 


The Segregated District 


By Valeria H. Parker 


[This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which is solely 
responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE WoMAN CITIZEN.] 


The abolition of prostitution and dis- 
crimination against women sex offenders 
can be brought about only when women 
work together for this purpose, using 
every educational and political means. 
To bring accurate facts to WoMAN CirtI- 
ZEN readers and to invite their active 
interest we are presenting the following 
article by Dr. Valeria H. Parker, a 
member of our International Council; 
Director, Department of Protective 
Measures, American Social Hygiene 
Association and this Association’s repre- 
sentative at the League of Nations meet- 
ing on Traffic in Women and Protection 


of Children—Mi1NAa VAN WINKLE. 
Dy HERE are still those who 


plead for the installation 
of a system of “well run” 
and “medically inspected”’ 
houses to cater to what 
they believe to be natural 
demands. ‘These advocates are ignorant 
of the facts which have led to the closing 
of the districts. They are scientific 
facts whose soundness is easily tested 
and should be well known to every 
policewoman since she has ample oppor- 
tunity to utilize these facts in securing 
public support for improved conditions 
in the community. 

The principal arguments used by 
those who advocate segregation follow, 
together with statements of the main 
facts in answer: 

1. “Segregation protects boys and 
young men by removing temptation from 
the streets and residence districts.” The 
vice district presents an ever-ready temp- 
tation to the boy in search of adventure. 
Street solicitation by prostitutes is more 
prevalent wherever a vice district exists. 

2. “Regulation decreases prostitu- 
tion.” Prostitution is increased because 
of the increased demand which governs 
a constantly increasing supply through 
the vice district. 

3. “Segregation safeguards against 
perversions by affording natural sex out- 
lets.’ Perversions are stimulated and 
increased by the prostitutes in the vice 
district who resort to unnatural prac- 
tices in order to stimulate jaded appe- 
tities and to increase their own popu- 
larity. 

4. “Segregation decreases the spread 
of venereal disease by providing oppor- 
tunity for medical inspection.” Medical 
inspection can not be sufficiently thor- 
ough to provide laboratory findings at 
frequent intervals for large numbers of 








women. Even though it were possible 
to guarantee freedum from disease, the 
patient may within a short time after 
examination receive into her body from 
a customer germs which will carry dis- 
ease to other customers, even though she 
herself may not give clinical signs of 
disease until a later period. The large 
majority of prostitutes are disease car- 
riers, many of them carrying germs of 
gonorrhea and syphilis simultaneously. 
Medical inspection gives a sense of 
security not justified by fact and tempts 
men who would otherwise fear to visit 
houses of prostitution to indulge in the 
adventure, believing health to be pro- 
tected. 

5. “Segregation decreases crime by 
enabling police supervision of a recog- 
nized center in which those pursued by 
the law may be found.” Segregation 
increases crime by permitting a center 
in which the idle, vicious and diseased 
may congregate, contaminate others and 
breed new lawbreakers. It also corrupts 
the police and city officials. 

6. “Segregation prevents the scatter- 
ing of prostitutes through the residence 
districts.” Those prostitutes found in 
the district do not represent the entire 
number of prostitutes. Those segre- 
gated are usually the lowest type men- 
tally and morally. More clever prosti- 
tutes were found outside the district in 
large numbers, in most cities in which 
segregation and registration existed. The 
scattered prostitutes can be dealt with 
by injunction and abatement and tene- 
ment-house laws whenever their neigh- 
bors so desire. They find more diff- 
culty in advertising themselves and 
therefore reach a much smaller volume 
of customers. 

7. “Segregation protects innocent 
women and girls from attack and dis- 
ease.” Attacks upon women and chil- 
dren are more prevalent where vicious 
instincts are aroused and imperative ap- 
petites trained in the vice district. Dis- 
ease is more plentifully spread through 
the vice district to innocent wives and 
children. The man trained to self- 
control and continence is not to be feared 
as is the habitual customer of the segre- 
gated district. 

8. “Segregation attracts large numbers 
of visitors to a city, thereby increasing the 
business prosperity.” Money formerly 
spent in debauchery in a segregated dis- 
trict finds its way into legitimate chan- 
nels in those cities in which the laws 
against vice are enforced instead of into 


the pockets of prostitutes and procurers, 

9. “Segregation decreases graft on 
the part of police and city officials.” 
Segregation increases graft by illegal tol- 
eration of commercialized crime, tempt- 
ing officials and police to collect illegal 
revenue. It permits the exploitation of 
women by keepers of brothels. 

10. “Segregation separates  prosti- 
tutes and their customers from contact 
with children and young people.” It 
provides a vicious center for the demoral- 
ization of children and young people 
some of whom live in the district, pass 
through the streets or play in the neigh- 
borhood. Children are sometimes found 
acting as go-betweens, fully aware of 
the nature of the business conducted, 
The segregated district offers a ready 
opportunity for the early sex experience 
of the young boy meeting his first adol- 
escent urge. 

11. “Segregation provides a center in 
which strong natural instincts may be 
satisfied. It meets a demand which 
always has existed and always will exist.” 
The organized physicians of the United 
States through the American Medical 
Association in 1917 declared continence 
for men to be compatible with health. 
The United States Departments of 
Army and Navy during the World War 
refused to sanction prostitution and de- 
clared the result of continence to be an 
increase in the vigor of the fighting men 
and the only sure safeguard against in- 
fection by venereal disease. The suc- 
cessful training of fundamental instincts 
is an encouraging possibility in human 
progress, 

12. “Segregation provides a satisfac- 
tory sex outlet for unmarried men until 
such time as they may be able to marry.” 
Prostitution degrades the love instinct 
and by its impersonality and promiscuity 
fosters appetites, tastes and __ habits 
which frequently destroy the possibility 
of deep personal affection and fidelity in 
marriage. Diseases are frequently con- 
tracted in the vice district which are 
carried into the home and render health- 
ful family life impossible. 

There is no way in which vice may 
be made safe. The protection of indi- 
vidual integrity, the growth of stable 
home life, the development of healthful 
parenthood necessary to national prog- 
ress, all point toward the necessity for 
abolishing protected centers in which the 
bodies and souls of women are destroyed 
and the love instincts of men debauched 
and violated by degrading substitutes. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





Notes on Suffrage 


August 26th was the fifth anniversary 
of the winning of woman suffrage, and 
in many parts of the country it was cel- 
ebrated by Leagues of Women Voters 
with a drive for the World Court—the 
first step in organized women’s peace 
program. In New York, the celebra- 
tion focused on Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt and Miss Mary Garrett Hay, at 
a luncheon planned by Miss Ruth Mor- 
gan, chairman of the National League 
of Wemen Voters Committee on Inter- 
national Cooperation to Prevent War. 
More than a hundred women, including 
both state and national leaders, gath- 
ered to honor the two guests, to jubi- 
late, reminisce a little, and to look for- 
ward to the next steps in their progress. 
Removal of the remaining discrimina- 
tions against women, support of the 
great causes for which women have 
stood against heavy opposition, work on 
the pressing problem of the home, above 
all work for world peace were stressed 
by these women who, far from resting 
on their laurels, are all hard at it for 
one or all of these objectives. 

In announcing this luncheon in the last 
number, by an unfortunate slip we referred 


to Everett Colby, rather than Bainbridge 
Colby, as secretary of state when suffrage 


was won. ‘Two readers have written in to 
make the correction. We are glad they are 
so watchful. 


Woman suffrage has again been lost 
in Belgium by seven votes. It was 
hoped that the Socialist deputies would 
stand by their written promise made in 
1921 favoring suffrage, but they claimed 
a change in cabinet had released them 
and they joined the Liberals in opposing 
the bill. 

The question of woman suffrage in 
Argentina is advocated in a bill recently 
presented by Leopold Bard, Radical 
Deputy—so says the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance News Serv- 
ice. The bill proposes suffrage for na- 
tive or naturalized Argentine women 
over twenty-two. 


Chicago lately has been interested in 
the question of women jurors. Accord- 
ing to a ruling by Philip L. Sullivan, 
judge of the Circuit Court, women may 
serve an juries in Cook County. It ap- 
Pears that Mrs. Hannah F. Fyle 


brought suit against the jury commis- 
sioners because her name had _ been 
stricken from the jury list on the 
The case went to the 


grounds of sex. 


Supreme Court, the court ruled that the 
state constitution does not prohibit 
women from serving as jurors; that as 
the statute provides that jurors may be 
selected from all electors, the enfran- 
chisement of women automatically qual- 
ifies them as jurors. 


Barriers Down 


Here is an item which again con- 
firms woman’s entrance into man’s do- 
main. Miss Dorothy Lee, of Illinois 
—who is only twenty—has been en- 
gaged to teach fencing to the 71st Regi- 
ment of the New York National Guard. 


“Special arrangements” have always 
been the fate of women attending 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Great Britain. That is, always up to 
the first of last month. Now they may 
enter as Fellows and members on the 
same terms and conditions as men; they 
may also have seats in the council and 
vote for the election of members of that 
body. This is the last stronghold in the 
medical profession in England to be 
won. 


Miss Munira Sabet, an Egyptian writ- 
er on social subjects, has received per- 
mission from the Egyptian government 
to publish a daily newspaper in Cairo. 
Miss Sabet is the first Egyptian woman 
to undertake a daily journal. 


Ireland has taken the lead _ in 
the British Isles by electing its first 
woman member of the Dublin Stock 
Exchange—Miss Oonah Mary Keogh. 
According to the International Woman 
Suffrage News there were also women 
surgeons and barristers in Ireland before 
England threw such professions open to 
women. New York, Amsterdam and 
Berlin have women members on their 
Exchanges. 





Honors Bestowed 


Helping her husband drag a young 
boy, foot by feet, back up the six hun- 
dred feet down which he had plunged 
in the Canadian Rockies, won the highly 
prized bronze cross for Mrs. Don Mun- 
day. Mrs. Munday lives on top of 
Grouse Mountain, overlooking Van- 
couver, and is the first Canadian Girl 
Guide to win the much coveted medal. 


Great Britain has ‘appointed the 
Duchess of Atholl, Parliamentary Sec- 


retary for Education, as Substitute Del- 
egate at the coming Assembly of the 
League of Nations. 





In Industry 


Three million, seven hundred and 
fifty thousand women gainfully em- 
ployed in 1890 and eight million, two 
hundred and fifty thousand in 1920. 
These are the figures the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor found 
by a recent survey. The figures also 
show that the majority of women work 
more than a forty-eight-hour week. An- 
other fact emphasized was that nine out 
of every hundred working women are 
married—a problem to which the Bu- 
reau is directing particular attention. 
(See the next Cit1zEN for an editorial 
by Mary Anderson, Chief of the Bu- 


reau. ) 





Records Made 


Forty-seven years of faithful service 
in the Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington have just been ended by the re- 
tirement of Miss Mary H. Livingston. 
Miss Livingston has seen thirteen pres- 
idents hold office and served under 
twenty-two postmaster generals. She 
holds the unique position of having 
given the longest continuous service in 
the Washington office, and, it is believed, 
in the Postal Department. 





Danger 


The women members of the Reichs- 
tag, regardless of party affiliations, have 
signed a protest against a proposed law 
for reducing the government personnel 
by first dismissing all married women 
in the civil service. The protest asserts 
that such a law repeals the rights 
vouchsafed to women under the consti- 
tution, disregards the economic difficul- 
ties of marriage under present conditions 
and subjects married women civil serv- 
ants to special legislation. 


A Question 


Just what effect the divorce of Latife 
Hanoum and Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
president of the Turkish Republic, will 
have upon the woman movement in 
Turkey remains to be seen. Certainly 
the standard for the Turkish woman 
changed with the marriage in 1923. 
Latife Hanoum was progressive; edu- 
cated in the West, she refused to veil 
her face and mingled with her country- 
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men of both sexes. This Kemal Pasha 
seemed to approve, even to encourage, 
and the feminists of Turkey rejoiced. 
Under his administration freedom never 
before dreamed of was granted women 
—sports were opened to them, dancing 
schools began to appear and harems to 
disappear. And now will the country 
revert, or will the feminists be able to 
carry on, minus the example set by the 
president and his wife? Time will 
have to answer. 


A Modern “‘Helpmeet”’ 


A wife is certainly a “helpmeet”’ when 
she can in emergency take over her hus- 
band’s business and run it. An inter- 
esting instance, according to the papers, 
is Mrs. Edward Hillman, whose hus- 
band ran a big department store in Chi- 
cago. A serious illness forced Mr. Hill- 
man into temporary retirement, and 
Mrs. Hillman is now directing the busi- 
ness, which has a turnover of several mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 


A Club of Service 


HE signing of the Armistice left, 
in San Francisco, a group of some 
seven thousand women with energies 
suddenly channelless. They had worked 
in war as the National League for 
Woman’s Service—why not in peace? 
Some of them felt the call, joined 
forces, and took space at 333 Kearney 
Street, where all women might come, at 
a nominal cost, to serve one another, the 
city, and the state. This was four years 
ago. But the League outgrew those 
quarters. As founders of the women’s 
City Club of San Francisco, it is now 
building a splendid new clubhouse to be 
erected on Post Street between Powell 
and Mason, where it hopes to be housed 
by next Christmas. Mr. Willis Polk 
designed this building, and to meet the 
cost of land, building and equipment, 
one million dollars were raised. This 
was done by forming a holding company 
which issued six per cent debenture 
bonds to the amount of $250,000, $200,- 
000 of which were immediately put on 
sale. A first mortgage of $600,000 was 
taken on the land and building, and a 
second of $200,000. The holding com- 
pany has entered into an agreement with 
the Women’s City Club of the National 
League for Woman’s Service whereby it 
will transfer to the club the title to this 
property when all indebtedness of every 
kind has been completely discharged. 
The seven-story building will have a 
swimming pool, auditorium, lounge, li- 
brary, card rooms, rest rooms, beauty 
parlors, cafeteria, dining room and one 
hundred bedrooms. There will be a vo- 
cational bureau, a bureau of general 
information and facilities for special 
classes, lectures and _ entertainments. 
The clubhouse will be large enough to 
accommodate a membership of six thou- 








sand, to which number the club is lim- 
ited. The present League Shop will be 
carried on. This shop operates as a 
members’ exchange as well as a medium 
for the sale of gifts at reasonable prices. 

Four memorials are to be incorporated 
in the new building: the fireplaces in 
the lounge, the fountain in the roof gar- 
den, the front door of teakwood and a 
corridor window. 

Reciprocal relations have been made 
with the City Clubs of Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Washington, D. C., 
Cleveland, St. Louis, St. Paul, Detroit, 
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of the Women’s City Club 


of San Francisco 


The new home 


Philadelphia and the American Wom- 
en’s Clubs of Paris and London. 

Mrs. S. G. Chapman is president; 
Mrs. Marcus S. Koshland, first vice- 
president; Dr. Adelaide Brown and 
Mrs. Cleaveland Forbes, second and 
third vice-presidents respectively; Miss 
Edith Slack, corresponding secretary, 
and Miss Jean Doub, treasurer. 


If Not An Actress 


(Continued from page 10) 
as it is not difficult for a clever girl to 
secure the position of property mistress 
with one of the art theatres.) 

Some of the duties or privileges of the 
stage manager are to see that all scenes 
are set, and shifted between acts as 
rapidly as possible, that all properties 
are in place at the time needed, that the 
lights work properly, and that the 
actors, as well as any live stock which 
may be in the production, are down on 
the stage in time for their cues. It is 
his duty to furnish, create or otherwise 
devise all off-stage noises with a range 
that extends from gentle rain-drops on a 
roof to the advance of an attacking army. 
Within his repertoire must be the 
clangor of traffic, mooing of cows and 
moaning of surf. The stage crew and 
electrician are all directly under his 
supervision, and he is entirely responsible 
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for the functioning of the physical side 
of the production. 

In the field of costume design, women 
seem so far to have made the greatest 
success in designing gay and amusing 
costumes. No woman has yet designed 
a notable “Hamlet” or a “Miracle” foy 
Broadway. Mrs. John W. Alexander 
was the pioneer in the field, when she 
designed costumes for Maude Adams, 
The fact that Mrs. Alexander was the 
wife of the portrait painter perhaps 
paved the way for her entering this 
career. ‘Peter Pan” was the first pro- 
duction on which she worked, and she 
not only designed but cut and sewed 
that immortal Peter Pan costume worn 
by Miss Adams. Alice O’Neill is 
tiny, auburn-haired person who is one 
of the most successful costume designers 
for musical comedy, and looks no older 
than the Ziegfeld coryphees who wear 
her lovely creations. She has now gone 
to Hollywood to design for the movies, 
and in the language of the trade is “sit. 
ting pretty.” Aline Bernstein, a very 
gifted artist, did the lovely costumes and 
settings for the Neighborhood’s Hindu 
drama, “The Little Clay Cart,” and also 
for the Theatre Guild’s big production 
of “Caesar and Cleopatra.” Millia 
Davenport and Kirah Markham have 
both done amusing costumes for the 
Provincetown Players. 

Scenic design is a still more unusual 
field for women than costume design. 
A woman has not yet had the oppor- 
tunity of designing for Broadway any 
outstanding period play which would 
give her great imaginative scope. Enor- 
mous physical labor and long hours are 
involved in supervising the carrying out 
of a production, and many women, 
otherwise fitted for the work, have not 
the physical strength to see the job 
through. Interior decorators, whose 
reputations were previously established 
in that profession, have been called in 
to set scenes of society life and have 
done charming and appropriate sets, 
with sympathetic feeling for the mean- 
ing of the play. One of the women who 
has been successful at this is Clara 
Fargo Thomas, artist. decorator and 
society woman. ‘There are three other 
women who designed settings for 
Broadway last winter—Ruth Brenner, 
who collaborated on the designs for 
“Starlight,” which showed some imag- 
inative quality; Gretel Urban, who did 
some very stereotyped musical comedy 
settings for the Ziegfeld production 
“Louie the XIV”; and Carolyn Han- 
cock, who holds ene of the most unusual 
positions in the theatre for a woman, 
that of technical director of the Theatre 
Guild. 

She arrived at this by the rather sur 
prising route of a year’s interior deco- 
rating in Philadelphia, dancing in the 
chorus of two musical comedies for 
another season, and adjourning from the 
chorus to research work and mechanical 
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drawing for the Theatre Guild, which 
was then producing the monumental 
Shaw cycle, “Back to Methuselah.” 
The Guild was so impressed with her 
work that they asked her to remain with 
them as technical director, which posi- 
tion she has filled for the past three 
seasons. ‘lhis means that she sees that 
the artist's designs are practical for the 
theatre in which the play is to be given, 
keeps the peace between the designer and 
the carpenters and electricians, and 
supervises the execution of scenery and 
costumes. It is a job requiring the 
clearest and most exact mind, great 
capacity for detail, and ability for 


The Bookshelf 


HERE was a time when bi- 
ographies were dry and dusty 
volumes, pompous with laud- 

atory adjectives, and so dull 

that one wondered how the 
biographed ever lived through his life, 
or his biographer through his task. But 
within the last few years there has been 
a complete change in method and pur- 
pose, and biographies have suddenly be- 
come as varied and interesting as the 
people they concern. No two books il- 
lustrate this shift better than the “Life 
and Letters of Mary Putnam Jacobi” 
and “The Pilgrimage of Henry James.” 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, who lived from 
1842 to 1906, was one of the pioneer 
women scientists and physicians, a writ- 
er, a citizen in the finest sense of the 
word, an ardent suffragist, and the pos- 
sessor of a vivid and interesting per- 
sonality. She was the daughter of the 
famous publisher, George Palmer Put- 
nam, and she had a full measure of the 
family heritage of courage and ability. 
The oldest of a large family, and a girl 
into the bargain, the custom of the age 
automatically assigned her to the posi- 
tion of “mother’s helper,” but not even 
her affection and obedience could keep 
her there. With the reluctant consent 
of her parents she determined to become 
a doctor, and absorbed all the medical 
training open to women in this country 
at that time. She was too energetic and 
intelligent to be satisfied with that, and 
in 1866 she set out for Paris, the center 
of the finest scientific training obtain- 
able. No woman had ever been ad- 
mitted to the famous Ecole de Médecine, 
but Mary Putnam’s persistence and 
ability won her, first, admittance, and 
then after hard and brilliant work, the 
coveted diploma. Her student days 


covered the period of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, and her letters give vivid de- 
“riptions of the conditions and the state 
of mind of Paris during the siege. On 
er return to America she worked un- 





handling people. And in addition to the 
duties just mentioned, she has this year 
designed two of the Guild plays, ‘““They 
Knew What They Wanted,” with its 
setting of a California wine-grower’s 
cottage, and Milne’s “Ariadne” with its 
English living-room, expressing to a 
remarkable degree the personality of its 
owner. 

And so we see that an interesting part 
of the forward movement of women is 
their breaking into all fields of the 
theatre, and securing for themselves 
important positions behind doors which 
until very recently have been firmly 
locked to them. It is well for women 





© Edward Thayer Monroe 


To Anne Parrish came a little while 
ago a thrill almost as special and 
rare as a blue moon. She was on board 
ship, making the Mediterranean cruise, 
and right in the middle of a deck sports 
tournament. A wireless interrupted. It 
said her novel, “The Perennial Bach- 
elor,” had won the second $2,000 prize 
offered in the Harper Prize Novel Com- 
petition. She didn’t play well after that. 
“TI felt,’ she said, “as if fireworks were 
going on inside of me.” 

The idea for Miss Parrish’s story, to 
be reviewed later, came from a chance 
remark of her mother’s about a man who 
had danced with both mother and daugh- 
ter as débutantes, and was still going 
to all the young parties. A “perennial 
bachelor,’ the mother called him, and 
for the next four years Anne Parrish 
worked on a novel on that theme. Four 
years, she says, before she began to write. 

Miss Parrish, born in Colorado 
Springs, spent her girlhood in Delaware. 
She is Mrs. Charles A. Corliss, of New 
York and Englewood, New Jersey. 








29 
who are interested in the theatre as a 
means of livelihood to bethink them- 
selves of all its different fields, before 
they concentrate on one. It is typical 
of our new forward-looking generation, 
that in some cases even when a young 
actress has made a brilliant success she 
thinks of the day when she will not be 
young and lovely and parts may not be 
so ‘easy to find. As one beautiful young 
star said the other day: “Twenty-five 
years from now, I’m not going to have 
people say: ‘Well, what has become of 
old ————? What is she doing now?’ 
They'll know what I’m doing—I’ll be 


directing my own theatre.” 


By M. A. and C. C. C. 


ceasingly for better medical education 
for women, for suffrage, and for various 
other public causes, in addition to carry- 
ing on her own professional labors. Her 
biography, written by Ruth Putnam, 
shows the affection of her family in every 
line, without either undue praise or sen- 
timentalism. Her letters, vigorous and 
vivid, illumine both her personality and 
the events through which she moved. 

If Mary Putnam Jacobi’s biography 
is the record of an adventure in pioneer- 
ing, “The Pilgrimage of Henry James” 
is the record of a flight from pioneers. 
For Henry James strove all his life to 
break away from crude America, to sink 
himself into Thackeray’s England, and 
to substitute the richness of its storied 
background for his own stark, tradition- 
less past. That, at least, is the way Van 
Wyck Brooks sees him, and Mr. Brooks 
has a convincing way about him. His 
book is an interpretative biography of the 
forces which moved Henry James. Of 
course the very nature of his material 
lays him open to the attacks of people 
who prefer their own interpretations. 
Mr. Brooks has no hint of blind wor- 
ship of the “master,” and many of his 
admirers prefer that to understanding. 
But he makes the much-praised and lit- 
tle-read author a very real person, 
moved by unattainable longings, at once 
great and pathetic. And if the biogra- 
phy has fascination for one who knows 
only “Daisy Miller,” it must be a mine 
of delight, and controversy, for people 
who really know their Henry James. It 
has certain mannerisms of style that are 
annoying, a breathlessness, a piling up of 
words, but the book’s content carries it 
beyond minor defects. 

South Africa seems to be the fash- 
ionable home of literary discoveries. 
“The Little Karoo” is a book of short 
stories by one Pauline Smith, whose ad- 
mirer Arnold Bennett proclaims himself 
in a wide-eyed introduction. The sto- 
ries are utterly simple tales of simple 
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Boer and black folk in a _ primitive 
country. They have a quality of bare 
reality that is Russian in its intensity. 
Their interest from a prophetical point 
of view, as forerunners of future work, 
is undeniable. Judged by themselves, 
only one story, “The Pain,” has sufh- 
cient high quality to justify Mr. Ben- 
nett’s breathlessness. 

The only thing which “The Little 
Karoo” has in common with “The Mul- 
berry Bush” is that they are both books 
of short stories written by women. 
Where the one is stark and simple, the 
other is delicate and subtle. Where one 
thumps down words like rocks, the other 
tosses them into the air like thistle- 
down. Sylvia Lund wrote “The Mul- 
berry Bush,’ and one seems to see her 
pass through its pages, slim and well- 
bred, in that sophisticated version of 
flowered muslin, painted chiffon.—m. A. 





N August 26 the world at large 

was reminded by numerous com- 
memorative festivals that the women of 
the entire United States had been voters 
just five years. It was to be expected 
that the press and sundry unrepentant 
antis should demand in tones sometimes 
surly, “(Come now, you women, what 
have you done with your vote? Crime 
and disorder are abroad. Why have you 
not brought them to terms?” Just in 
time to catch such questions, two books 
appeared—“Lysistrata, or Woman's Fu- 
ture,’ by Anthony M. Ludovici, and 
“Hypatia, or Women and Knowledge,” 
by the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 
They belong in a series of which nine- 
teen are out and more coming. They 
have all been written by brilliant au- 
thors, mainly British, and apparently 
under a uniform instruction to startle 
and shock the public by as daring spec- 
ulations ‘concerning the future as their 
imaginations could construct. Were cu- 
rious predictions less fantastic, they 
might have created a greater stir in the 
treadmill of life, yet they are revelatory 
of actual states of mind even if exag- 
gerated. 

Ludovici, it seems, was a vindictive 
anti-suffragist, and clearly represents a 
view of the extremist right of that side 
of the question. Mrs. Russell is a rad- 
ical who represents the extremist left of 
the feminist side. While both present 
absurdities, there is something of truth 
at the bottom of both fantasies. 

Ludovici sees a dilemma with its pro- 
verbial two horns: women will either 
rule all creation and put men in a posi- 
tion of tutelage—a result practically 
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achieved, he says—or men must regen- 
erate themselves, assert their masculine 
prerogatives and put women back where 
they belong—that is, in subjection to 
men. Maternity, through which the 
world moves on, is already a decadent 
function. That women suffer pain at 
childbirth is their own fault, and that 
mothers so rarely nurse their babies is 
due to vanity. Women overwork, over- 
eat and stimulate their jaded nerves by 
excitement, until, if they are willing at 
all to become mothers, the product is 
scarcely worth the trouble. Hence, the 
race is decaying. Once men imagined 
that they had been doing skilled and 
manly work. The ease with which they 
were replaced (5,000,000 men in Great 
Britain) by inexperienced girls and 
women proved they were wrong. Di- 
rectly there will be nothing manly left 
for men to do except military service. 
Already motherhood has been achieved 
by artificial fertilization, and he foresees 
that men will become mere biological 
factors with no rights or joys of parent- 
hood. Women then, each with her own 
economic independence, unmated, but 
mothers when they wish, will control all 
things, and the poor men will decline to 
the status of the male bee. Yet Mr. 
Ludovici believes there is a germ of hope 
in the decadent race and that men may 
yet “come back.” 

“The regeneration of man will im- 
mediately transform woman and her po- 
sition, because, while her contempt for 
the male will vanish, she will recover 
both physically and spiritually that lost 
joy of looking up to her mate. Through 
the mastery he will introduce, her pres- 
ent very justifiable anxiety about the 
world will tend to disappear, and the 
serenity of a dependent existence will be 
restored to her.” 

Mrs. Russell makes a spirited and 
cynical defense on quite normal lines 
until she comes to the question of sex. 
As Mr. Ludovici treats the entire ques- 
tion from the viewpoint of reproduction, 
which never leaves his mind for a mo- 
ment, sex composes most of the contro- 
versy. She condemns the false modesty 
that has prevented the frank dis- 
cussion of all the questions involved and 
the conspiracy of silence that has denied 
proper education to youth concerning 
their own bodies and their functions. 
She espouses free love and birth control, 
which at least is not going so far as her 
opponent, who predicts baby incubators 
with enough of the babies put to eternal 
sleep to reduce the excess of females to 
equality with males in the British king- 
dom. She would “people the world 
with gods who know no more the hates 
and littleness of men.” 

To return to the present day from 
Mr. Ludovici’s peregrinations into the 
impossible and Mrs. Russell’s perfumery- 
coated immorality, there is far less in 
the present situation to worry over than 
either of them has imagined. The 
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“sex war” both of them describe and 
believe in, will neither end in the elim. 
ination of men nor in the abolition of 
marriages as they now exist. What will 
come is an equality of rights, a democ. 
racy of opportunity and friendly com. 
radeship, with monogamy the rule, not 
because it is “puritanical tyranny,” byt 
because loyalty and self-control repre. 
sent higher qualities of mind and the 
race is climbing up, not down. In the 
fringes there will be men jealous of 
women as is Mr. Ludovici and women 
who refuse to be bound by the restraints 
of decency. They always have been 
there. 

Those are wise who do not mistake 
the exception for the rule. Two bril. 
liant, absurd books! 

CarRIE CHAPMAN Carr. 


Suburbs 


(Continued from page 12) 





mansion not outside, but just inside, of 
the city limits. The family went to the 
seaside for the summer, and returned to 
find a dog hospital in rough barracks 
cheek by jowl—and howl—next door to 
their home. Our friend called up the 
police. “Nothing doing! It’s outside 
our bailiwick,” he was _ informed, 
“You're in the city. The dog hospital's 
in the country. Yes, we’re sorry; but”— 

Now, what can be done to stem these 
abominable evils which strike us liter- 
ally “where we live’? 

In the little city first cited, I talked, 
one evening during my stay, to the 
Chamber of Commerce and their invited 
guests. I felt like a physician called in 
to treat a cancer in the metastatic stage. 
There really wasn’t much to be done 
at that late day—except to snatch for 
breathing spots, some of the ground that 
hadn’t yet been built on. Of course 
they must strive to induce county and 
township authorities to join the city in 
stopping the evil where it is—though in 
this case I was able to elicit the reluctant 
admission that city real-estate men had 
conceived and carried out the scheme, 
purchasing the land from its rural own- 
ers for that purpose! 

Of course village or township trustees 
can pass a mandatory building ordinance 
and provide the necessary inspection. 
However, the incentive is usually lack- 
ing, since it is people from the city who 
buy these poorly constructed homes. 

Some real relief is promised by initia- 
tive of the better element in the real 
estate and building industries themselves. 
It is proposed to provide “pedigrees” for 
houses—similar to the abstract which 
one receives in purchasing land. Every 
item of materials and construction, of 
plumbing, wiring, plaster, paint, and 9 
forth, would be plainly stated under oath 
—so that legal recourse can be had 
against the man who uses deception m 
dealing with a purchaser. 

The “fuel cost value,” that is to say, 
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How Young is a “ Youthful Step” 








° A Flexible Shoe for © 


Your Flexible Foot 


The Cantilever Shoe is flexible 
from toe to heel and shaped like 
the normal foot. This permits all 
the foot muscles to function. 
Stronger arches, @ springier step 
and real joy in walking are the 
results. 

The flexible np ay 4 arch fits 
the exact curve of the foot arch. 
Iti insures gentle, — support 





or hindering the y hes ectines of the 
foot. The scientific Cantilever heel 
takes the strain off the inner and 
weaker side of the foot by encour- 
aging you to toe straight ahead. 

You will like the Cantilever 
Shoe because of the all-day foot 
comfort it gives you. It enables you 
toenjoy the activities which help 
an Ra figure young. Wear 
Cai s this Fall for beauty 
and health. 






How is it that some folks who are not so young have a 
sprightly, youthful step, while others, years younger, seem 
to use more effort in getting about? 


Authorities say that everyone should walk with ease. They 
tell us that Nature puts a “‘spring’’ in every foot-arch, a 
spring of sturdy, flexible muscles; that a springy, youthful 
step is best preserved by walking and working in well-fitting, 
flexible shoes that permit the feet to function normally and 
renew strength naturally during the ordinary course of an 
active day. 


Feet that are bound in rigid, wrongly designed shoes age 
rapidly because the muscles cannot flex and benefit by exer- 
cise. Pressure at the wrong points irritates and distorts. 
Toes bunch. Circulation is impeded. The arch of the foot, 
unable to flex, gradually loses its original spring. ‘When the 
feet are so abused it is hard to feel young. 


Cantilevers are the shoes that give you flexible support and 
encourage you to walk as Nature intended that you should. 
The all-leather arch, the scientifically designed heel, the 
straight inner line, induce you to ‘toe straight ahead, the 
natural way of walking. The weight of the body is thus 
distributed evenly over your foot and a correct posture is 
assumed. In Cantilevers, tasks seem lighter and grace be- 
comes natural. Walking, working or playing, your feet 
respond readily with a “youthful step" that others envy. 
You will accomplish much in comfortable Cantilevers. You will 
derive satisfaction in their trim, good looking lines, their fine leathers 
and modishly rounded toes. Go to the nearest Cantilever shoe dealer 
and inspect the new Cantilever styles for Fall. Don't miss the luxury 
of wearing these wonderful shoes. 


antilever 
Shoe 









Youngstown—B. McManus Co 


31 






Go to one of the stores below or write the man 
ufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 426 Willoughby 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address of a 
more conveniently located Cantilever agency 


, 


Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—1! Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 
Albany—65 Columbia St. (cor. N. Pear!) 
Allentown—955 Hamilton St 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302-lith Ave 
s City—Newman Dry Goods Co. 
lock § 


Auburn, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co 
Augusta, Ga.—Saxon-Cullum Shoe Co 
Baltimore—3i6 North Charles St 
ngor—John Conners Shoe Co 
Berkeley—The Booterie 

Binghamton —Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham —319 North 20th St 
— he Falk Merc. Co. 

Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St 
ridges eport — 1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
rooklyn—SI6 Fulton St. (Hanover Place 
juffalo—oil Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Burlington, Vt "aap a & Blanchard 
utte—Hubert S! 

Cedar Rapids— Fhe ition Co. 
a a.—John = Shoe Co. 
Charlotte— _ North Tryon S 

(162 N. State St (rd floor Butler Bidg ) 
Chicago— ‘1050 Leland (near Broadway) 

(6410 Cottage Grove Ave. (Woodlawn) 





Columbus, O. 4 E. be see at 3rd) 
las Medical, ae Bid, 
Danville, Ill.—Cavanaugh & Meyer 


Detroit— 3038 Park Ave. (at Etteabeth St) 

Dubuque—J. F. Stampfer C 

| 107 West First St (near Ist Ave.. W.) 
Elizabet ax et ‘accede 

Elmira—C. O'Sh 

Erie- rWeechice Co., ‘924 State St 

——— North Shore Bootery 

Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 

Fargo- Hail. Allen Shoe Co 

Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 42 er St 

id Wayne — App's Son: 

ane Rapids— Herpolsheimer Co 

Greensboro, N. C.—Robt. A. Sills Co. 

Greenvilie—Pollock's 

Hagerstown — Bikle's Shoe Shop 

Hamilton, Ont ge Me North ( (cor. King) 

Harrisburg—217 No. 

Hartford—Trumbull 7 - purch Sts. 

Haverhill—Bennett & C 

Holyoke—Thos. S. ‘C hilds. 275 High St. 

louston—205 Gulf Bidg. (take elevator) 

Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 

Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 

thaca—Rothschild Bros. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—24 Hogan St. (opp. Seminole Hotet) 

jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 

lobnstown, Pa.—E. Zang 

Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bidg 

Kingston, N. Y.—E. T. Sostte & Son 





peng Rock - 417 Main Ss re Bidg 
¢ Beach, 536 Pine 

ioe Angeles on S. Hill ~ vd floor 

Louisville—Boston Shoe Cc 

Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Lynn—Goddard B: 

Macon—Macon Shoe Co 

Madison, Wis.—Family Shoe Store 

Wm Marco otte Co 


Shoe Co 

ane te 25 Eighth St. South 
Missoula— Missoula Mercantile Co. 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe 
Montreal—Keefer Sa (St Catherine, w) 
Mount Vernon. N. Y 4. Ri - & Co. 
Nashville—J. A Meadors & Son: 

Newark—897 Broad St. (Second floor) 
New Bedford Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven-—190 ad St. (near Court) 
New Orleans—-109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport. R. I1.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St 

4 W. 40th St. (opp. tae Library) 
New York— ~¥4 Third Ave. (52nd St 
3 John St. (Bet. B'way a Nassau) 
‘orfolk— s & Brownley 

pce aie Sth St. ton oe ~ fad 
Oklahoma City—Fezler's ts 
Omaha—1708 Howard St 
Ottawa, Ont.—Murpbhy-Gamble. Ltd 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 

terson—18 Hamilton — (opp. Regent Theatre) 
Pawtucket—Evans & 


y 
Philadelphia 1932 Chestnut St 
urgin—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfeld— Wm. Fahey, 24 North St 
Plainficld—M. C. Van Arsdal 
Portland. Me.—Palmer Shoe Co 
Portland, Ore.—322 Washington St 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—-The Boston Store 


Rochester—257 Main St. Eo _ floor) 





St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N_ 7th ( ‘Arcade Bidg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg. (opp. P. 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. Sth St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 


Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 

Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 

scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

Shreveport —Phelps Shoe Co. 

jioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

south Bend — ae woes Store 

jpokane—The Crescen 

tamford, Conn.—L. Sf vacant & ae 
se—121 West J: 

Tacoma— 255 So. 1ith St. (Felty Trust Bidg.) 

loledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 

Topeka—The Pelletier Stor: 

Toronto—7 Queen St. East (at Yonge) 

Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & 

Troy—35 Third St. os oor) 

Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Si 

Utica—28 & 30 Blandina ‘St. Cor. Union 













Agencies in 401 other cities 



















































































Lightest—Most Com- 
pact—Most Complete 
Portable with 4-row 
Standard Keyboard 


OUR years ago Remington an- 

nounced the portable typewriter 
with a 4-row standard keyboard—the 
keyboard universally adopted by busi- 
ness as the best. In this comparatively 
short time the Remington Portable 
has become the leading personal writ- 
ing machine throughout the civilized 
world. 

The New Remington Portable is fun- 
damentally the same tried and true type- 
writer, with several improvements that 
make it unequaled in general efficiency. 

It is the lightest and most portable 
Portable with 4-row standard key- 
board; it is the most compact Portable; 
it has the longest writing line of any 
Portable; it accommodates full width 
paper and long envelopes; it has the 
finest touch and action; it does beauti- 
ful work; its durability has been proved; 
and all the writing is always visible. 

The New Remington Portable is 
sold by Remington offices and dealers 
everywhere. It is backed by a service 
that is universal. 

Be sure to examine the New Rem- 
ington Portable, or write for our book- 
let “For You—For Everybody.” Ad- 
dress Dept. 142. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
374 Broadway, N.Y.C.—Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Co. of Canada, Limited, 
68 King Street West, Toronto 


We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon 
in the world—and its name is PARAGON 


emington 
Portable 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER-—IN SALES 
AND POPULARITY 





the measure in which construction will 
keep the heat inside in winter and out- 
side in summer, is a matter receiving 
much attention from honest builders 
who, along with buyers, suffer from 
scamping members of the building 
trades. “The American Builder” for 
May tells of a conference called by the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards to debate methods of penalizing 
poor construction, and to promote the 
“pedigreed” house as the salvation of 
business. 

Self-protection of the honest building 
industries is obviously at one with self- 
protection of the home. The best safe- 
guard of the prospective builder or buyer 
is a man of pedigreed honesty to deal 
with. 

[Two paragraphs of my previous article, 
“Small Town Tenements,” the proof of which 
I did not read, are somewhat unintelligible. 
One sentence should have stated that the 
squatter settlement—cabins and camps along 
the river bottoms of towns—has evil conse- 
quences, especially to the community next 
below on the river. Another sentence meant 
to state that certain important building regu- 
lations “belong less to housing than to the 
newer municipal science with the undescrip- 
tive title of zoning.”—c. B. c.] 


Miss Babb 

(Continued from page 17) 
lots which she bought from her employ- 
ing company when they were selling 
twenty-five-foot lots at $75 apiece. (Sim- 
ilar lots are bringing $2,000 now.) She 
goes home to a cat and a canary bird, 
books, a piano, a fireplace and an orange 
tree and a grape-fruit tree in the immac- 
ulately kept back yard. She isn’t going 
to sell this home until it will bring 
enough to enable her to build a house 
on a larger holding “in the country”— 
that is, three miles from the city limits. 
It may be in the city next year, things 
move so fast now. Sometimes she shares 
her house with a congenial tenant or 
two, but she isn’t afraid to live alone. 
She is never lonely in Vero. Since she 
came she has been out of the state but 
once. She went to Maine for a sum- 
mer vacation and “like to froze to 
death.” 

As I sat in Miss Babb’s office I was 
impressed with the readiness with which 
she answered the questions of men who 
came in and consulted her about all 
sorts of things. She seemed to know 
everything and when figures were in- 
volved she had them at her tongue’s 
end. 

When I asked her about her family, 
she said they were scattered all over the 
country. “I am my own family,” she 
said. As a matter of fact, though she 
may not realize it, Vero is her family. 
“Tf all this should collapse,” with an in- 
clusive gesture to indicate the present 
boom, “Vero would still be here.” 

“Do the women here vote?” I asked 
her. 

“T’ll say they do,” and then with a 


laugh: ‘When we were working for 
suffrage they’d say to us ‘How would 
you like to be called on the jury with 
a nigger?’ ‘Go on,’ I always said, ‘yoy 
know you never call Negroes on the 
jury.’ %” 

After this she told me about being 
bridge commissioner. She was one of 
three elected in a field of five candidates 
and ran second on the ticket. The term 
is four years. There is no salary—“only 
a money allowance for meetings, so we 
don’t dare have too many meetings.” 

The bridge is four thousand feet long 
and they had to spend $40,000 on it for 
repairs just after Miss Babb’s election, 
I suggested that a knowledge of engi- 
neering must be necessary to a bridge 
commissioner. She disclaimed it. “It’s 
a toll bridge. All you have to know js 
how to count money.” 

A question about labor because of the 
big building program in process brought 
the quick answer, “This is a card town,” 
and then as if suspecting me of being 
unsympathetic, “It’s all right, too.” 

The night I arrived in Vero three car- 
loads (Pullmans, not Fords) of men 
citizens went off to Tallahassee to urge 
the legislature to create out of St. Lucie 
County a separate county of Indian 
River with Vero as its county seat. The 
next day everybody was asking Miss 
Babb for news from the capital, even 
-before the party had had time to get 
there. It was evident that she was re 
garded as headquarters for information 
of general public interest.* 

When I asked her for a picture she 
said no, as I knew she would. But if 
you should go to Vero and see a young 
woman of medium height, swinging 
along the street with a particularly free 
step, greeting everybody with a curt, 
but not unfriendly “H’lo,” if she should 
have a round, youthful face, and straight 
brown bobbed hair parted on the side, 
and a slim rounded figure to match her 
face, you may be sure that you are see- 
ing N. M. Babb, bridge commissioner. 

Over a parting glass of orange juice, 
I said to her, “You will look back on 
all this some day as a very important 
time in your life.’”” She answered, “You 
bet I’m looking back on it now, and | 
don’t want to look forward to a repeti- 
tion of it. I don’t want to help raise 
another town.” 

The tone of her voice, the fleeting 
look of tiredness in her eyes, when just 
for this one moment she allowed herself 
to be an entity apart from Vero, made 
me realize a little what it had meant to 
her. Work, patience, devotion, cheer, 
Miss Babb has put into her task. And 
the town, which was a scraggly, strug- 
gling, undernourished infant when this 
girl came to it out of the West, is 4 
strong, healthy, handsome, growing 
youngster now. 


* The bill passed in June, the week before 
the Legislature adjourned. 
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Buy Your Magazines 
Through the Woman Citizen 
and Save Money 


HAT magazines are you going to take this fall? This is a good time to make up your lists 
for winter reading because for the next two months many magazines offer special rates in 
combination with other magazines. 


No matter when you want your subscription to any magazine to begin, you may order now 
through the Woman CITIZEN and with certain combinations you can save money enough to pay 
for an extra magazine. 


If you would like to send a present of a magazine, this is a good time to include it. The sub- 
scription may begin at any date you set. 











The WOMAN CITIZEN with "pice Brice | aay combination at” 
these prices 
Se en ee ene Ee $6.00 $5.50 $4.00 
EERE ESS ee ee ee 6.00 5.00 3.50 
Cy TOIT COPIED 6 oon nik div cee vineenvesewesoves 4.00 3.50 1.75 
fia disc ehne cere eer eRe Ke ONeS 4.00 3.50 1.75 
is teat Koti eked cone tt 7.00 6.00 4.50 
NN Stirs a kets spy nnd sane cal ah MNS eine ew ahi On eA gai Te, HVS 4.00 3.50 195 
RRR Fae A Loe fase ond ethan KRING Vase Swe SION 6.00 5.50 3.50 
CE ee eee eee rere 5.00 4.50 3.00 
eee oe 6.00 5.00 3.50 
Ne i a ecu nding. EEE dS beh beer eE 5.50 5.00 3.25 
MERI Sell is Gi hts 2 |e 5 Ja co5 enceny vermiamn niobium ss RESINS 3.00 2.75 1.00 
EE ee ee 7.00 5.00 5.00 
en ne ee ee ee eee 5.00 4.00 2.75 
Lhe cede OkCRE Ses e USER AT OR EOR SS ER ola 7.00 6.00 4.50 
Woman's Home Companion. .... .......0cccccccscceees 3.50 3.25 1.50 
a an sah tte ng sacs Waris ab aanloca wae A 6.00 5.00 3.50 
SUNN TIS Sa ne i oa Dats Naris Gosche aim bias eis DERI NIPA AsO Clone NewS es Row «a 1.75 


This Coupon Will Save You Money 
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THE WOMAN CITIZEN, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
Please fill my order for the following magazines for which I enclose $.......... 


Names of Magazines Send to 
















































Amazing ! 
but true 


You can ‘‘erase”’ 
needless hair 


Just rotate this neat pink 
disk over face, arms or legs 
and you erase the hair. As 
quickly and daintily used 
as a powder compact. Im- 
mediate results. 


DRY APPLICATION 
ODORLESS 
HARMLESS 


No nauseous paste to mix, 
heat or spill. No blade or 
lather to prepare. No 
greasy cream to soil the 
clothing. 


For sale at your Drug, 
Dep’t. Store or Beauty Shop 


Money back guarantee. 
Price $1.25. By mail, $1.35. 


BELLIN'S 


Wonderstoen) 


Send for Free Booklet 


500 Fifth Ave., Dept. W, New York 
Foreign Distributors 
England—Selfridge Ltd., London 
South America—Solis Entrialgo & Co. 
Havana, Cuba 





























A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


Hotel Martha Washington 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
New York City 
POG cccosvceseos $2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath...$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 
Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 

















| GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ill- 
nesses. 

MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 
Jamaica Pain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 























The Power of Suggestion 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


CoLLEGE PHYSICIAN AT BARNARD 


HE subconscious controls the 

vegetative functions of the 

body, taking care of such 

things as digestion, assimila- 

tion, absorption, nutrition. It 
does this work automatically, carrying 
out the normal activity of these func- 
tions without the need of a conscious 
thought. 

The subconscious, however, takes into 
its maw everything that happens in daily 
life and chews it for a cud. If our 
daily lives are full of worry, both the 
emotion of worry and the idea which 
expresses it, as for example, “I’ll never 
be able to do that work tomorrow,” are 
seized upon by the subconscious in pro- 
portion to the force of the dominating 
idea and when the subconscious gets 
hold of an idea it carries it into expres- 
sion. The person who falls asleep saying 
over and over to herself, “I’ll never be 
able to do that work tomorrow,” stands 
ten chances to one of not being able to 
do the work. She will wake the next 
day with “one of her splitting head- 
aches,” or she will have violent indiges- 
tion, or be “so dizzy she can’t see 
straight.” And so the subconscious 
acting upon the suggested idea below the 
limits of consciousness, prevents her do- 
ing the piece of work about which she 
has had misgivings. 

Just as the subconscious will stage a 
negative idea, so will it stage a positive 
idea. If the patient goes to bed think- 
ing, “I had a fine day today; that work 
is going all right and I guess I’ll finish 
it in good form tomorrow,” she wakes 
up feeling fit and alert and her mind 
works like clockwork. 

There are, in the main, two kinds of 
patients, one the worrying kind and the 
other the happy-go-lucky. And it is the 
worrying kind that falls heir to all the 
ills of life. The worrier may be a 
great deal more conscientious than the 
other type, attend more meticulously to 
all the details of hygiene, and yet her 
health will never be good, because she 
is daily, nightly, momently spiking all 
the chance of her body for health by 
continued negative suggestions to her 
subconscious. 

In addition to our own suggestions 
each of us is subjected to the suggestions 
of our surroundings. An acquaintance 
stops one in the street-—“Oh! my dear, 
what has happened? You look just 
done out today.” The neurasthenic ac- 
cepts the suggestion and goes home to 
peer into the mirror and sees with hor- 
ror the look of worry and fatigue on her 
face. She feels suddenly that “all gone 
feeling.” She has to lie down at once. 


And tomorrow she feels worse, because 
the suggestions of the friend have beep 
allowed entrance. A normal person 
catches her friend by the arm—‘‘What 
are you talking about! I look all right, 
I have just washed my hair,” and jj] 
health fades into the devastation of a 
recent shampoo. 

It would seem then that the happy 
person is the well person. For the in- 
valid there are two definite things to 
do: try to be happy and give the subcon- 
scious going-to-be-happy-and-well sug. 
gestions. 

This is a very simple and easy thing, 
The real laws of suggestion are age old, 
but our civilization has abandoned many 
of the communal and individual prac. 
tices which make for emotional control 
and substituted instead the deep com- 
plexities and absurdities of psychoanaly. 
sis, which are wide of the mark. 

For the invalid, then, a definite sched- 
ule of communal activity in congenial 
work should be undertaken. And if 
her symptoms are producing so much 
melancholy that no work is congenial, 
the intellect, not inclination, should 
make the choice. Doctors for years 
have used some form of handcraft as 
one of the best means of putting a ner- 
vous invalid in happy contact with other 
people. 

If the patient is not so far gone as to 
be an invalid but is subject to moods of 
depression and headaches, she must in- 
clude in the schedule of her daily. life 
something that takes her out of her self 
and stirs her up. Sport will very often 
do this, stimulating the body, as well as 
changing the emotional tone. And be- 
sides an active occupation the patient 
should feed her emotions of admiration, 
sympathy, wonder, appreciation by some 
form of art. Without some form of art, 
humanity grows stale. These emotions, 
even as long ago as Aristotle, purged the 
personality. 

Then at bed-time, when the subcon- 
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scious is especially susceptible to sugges- 
tion, either some very simple formula, 
like that of Coué, should be said, or 
some verse repeated, as the Twenty- 
third or Ninety-first Psalm, which will 
fll the whole being with a sense of 
peace and security. One can not take 
too much thought with suggestion. One 
drops the suggestion into the depths and 
iets it alone. All more detailed and 
definite systems of suggestion defeat 
their purpose. The subconscious side- 
steps repeated fierce commands and the 
sense of effort which goes with them. 

Humanity tends to health. If the 
personal hygiene is correct, an afternoon 
or evening of music or drama once or 
twice a week, good sleep initiated by a 
simple suggestion of confidence, will 
satisfy the demands of the subconscious 
for health. 


With the preceding article Dr. Alsop 
starts on a new Health series for the 
CirizEN. The October article will be 
another phase of the absorbing subject 
of the subconscious and its relation to 
Health. Subjects to follow will be an- 
nounced in October. 


The Colorado 


(Continued from page 9) 


construction of an All-American canal, 
which would relieve the settlers in Im- 
perial Valley in lower California from 
the necessity for taking all of their irri- 
gation water out of the portion of the 
river which passes through Mexican 
territory, leaving the settlement of water 
rights between the United States and 
Mexico to the State Department. The 
canal feature of the bill would take 
$20,000,000 of the amount appropriated. 

The strongest objection to the bill has 
come from the upper-stream states, who 
claim that the water to be impounded 
in the great reservoir might create a 
prior appropriation against future de- 
velopment of their own projects, and 
who refuse to approve the Boulder Dam 
project prior to ratification of the com- 
pact which would guarantee their water 
rights. Government officials who have 
followed the Boulder Canyon Dam 
project from its inception declare that 
there is little chance for its success unless 
the compact is ratified. 

The Boulder Dam project has had a 
long and stormy career, and much 
money has it cost the Government. The 
Reclamation Service spent approximately 
$2,000,000 in the preliminary surveys 
which culminated in recommendation of 
the 600-foot dam at Boulder Canyon as 
the most feasible project for developing 
the river, and the mere printing of the 
eight volumes of testimony by witnesses 
during the hearings by the House Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
amounted to about $10,000. 

Around the project have gathered in 


bitter controversy all the enemies and 
proponents of Government control and 
operation of natural resources as op- 
posed to development by private capital. 
Led by Secretary Hoover, who appeared 
before the committee several times to 
urge a favorable report on the bill, were 
a long list of witnesses, many of them 
settlers in Imperial Valley and Coa- 
chella irrigation projects in California, 
who saw in the big control dam protec- 
tion from constantly threatening floods 
and a steady water supply which meant 
fruitful acres. General George Goethals 
told the committee that the project was 
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entirely feasible from. an engineering 
standpoint. Local officials from Los 
Angeles and southern California, which 
would be “boomed” by the project, came 
with a delegation of fifteen who sat 
patiently in the committee room while 
hearings were going on from February 
to May, 1924. They wanted the dam 
because it meant development for south- 
ern California, control by the Govern- 
ment of power sites with development of 
6,000,000 horsepower of electric power 
at Boulder Canyon, and because it 


meant a great agricultural empire freed 
from the threat of floods. 





Building for America’s growth 


The early builders of America made their houses of rough 
hewn logs or of stone or adobe lifted from the earth. Settle- 
ments grew to towns, towris to cities. Small stores and shops 
were built, and these in turn were torn down to make room for 
bigger ones. Roads, bridges and railways were constructed. 
Factories and skyscrapers were erected. And so, swiftly, the 
America of today appeared, still growing. 


In the midst of the development came the telephone. No 
one can tell how much of the marvelous later growth is due 
to it—how much it has helped the cities, farms and industries 
to build. We do know that the telephone became a part of 
the whole of American life and that it not only grew with 
the country, but contributed to the country’s growth. 


Communication by telephone has now become so important 
that every American activity not only places dependence 
upon the telephone service of today, but demands even greater 
service for the growth of tomorrow. 
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They had assurance that the Govern- 
ment, in leasing the power sites, would 
give preference to municipalities, and 
they believed this meant cheaper power 
than they could secure from private 
companies. They assured the committee 
that there would be no difficulty in find- 
ing a market for the 800,000 horsepower 
called for by the project. This stand 
was sharply challenged by leaders of the 
“private development” school, among 
them officials of the Southern California 
Edison Company and the Southern 
Sierras Power Company, who oppose 
municipal control of electric power such 
as is practised by the cities of Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, and Riverside, and 
want to build their own dams for power 
development. They declared that the 
measure as it stands is “special legisla- 
tion” and controverts the provisions of 
the Federal Water Power Act. 

A split developed in the Cabinet ranks 
when the Secretaries of War, Interior 
and Agriculture, comprising the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, backed by 
O. C. Merrill, Secretary of the Com- 
mission, challenged Secretary Hoover 
on the ground of Government develop- 
ment. One of the features of the bill 
provided for repayment of the cost to 
the Treasury through sale of leases on 
the power sites. To these officials this 
savored too much of the Government’s 
going into the power business, a policy 





which, according to the “White House 
spokesman,” President Coolidge opposes. 


Whether ‘going into the power busi- 
ness’ means direct sale to consumers, or 


whether it could be stretched to apply 
to Government control of the power site 
with development and distribution by 
private capital, is a hotly contested point. 

The House Committee gently shelved 
the project along with enormous tomes 
of evidence, and the California delega- 
tion packed its suitcases and departed 
dispiritedly for the coast. The project 
reappeared for a brief time last winter 
when the Senate Irrigation Committee 
held a few desultory hearings on the 
bill and, apparently feeling that it had 
done its duty by this show of interest, 
put the bill aside to ripen. 

Proponents of the project are plan- 
ning a concerted drive to bring the proj- 
ect out of committee and on the floor of 
Congress in the next session. If the 
compact is ratified, the upper-stream 
states will support the bill. Otherwise, 
they may be expected to fight it. 

And the Federal Power Commission 
has announced that unless adequate rea- 
sons for withholding the license to J. B. 
Girand are presented, they will give him 
carte blanche to go ahead with his Dia- 
mond Creek project next fall. This will 
interfere with the Boulder Dam project 
by absorbing a large part of the market 
to which the Government was looking 
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for sale of power leases with which ty 
repay the cost of building the dam. 

So, while Congressmen alternately 
argue and doze over Boulder Canyon 
Dam and states bicker over the Colorado 
River compact, the great river spills its 
floods along the rich lands of the low 
valley in the spring, and wanders over 
hot sands, a mere thread of a stream, jn 
summer. 


The Pacific and Peace 


(Continued from page 16) 


them’; ‘that individual fitness rather 
than racial distinction be made the basis 
of naturalization”; “that all human be. 
ings within political boundaries be 
treated alike.’ Meanwhile, it was crit- 
ically apparent that mass-education and 
the eradication of ignorance concerning 
each other must be carried out in all the 
countries about the Pacific. 

Next to the questions of immigration, 
treatment of aliens and racial discrim- 
inations, legal and otherwise, came in 
importance the subject of China and her 
manifold problems. Here again, with- 
out gloves and without quarter, the ver- 
bal contest raged, but with more 
unanimity, perhaps, as to the ideal, while 
with less surety as to practical and im- 
mediate measures of relief. Poor China 
—but the marvelous Chinese delega- 
tion! All inspired with the spiritual fire 
of a national hope, urging that a sense 
of justice repudiate extra-territoriality 
in toto, and yet acknowledging that gov- 
ernmental instability and lack of unity 
were a present menace to foreigners and 
patriots alike. "The Chinese want cus- 
toms autonomy, tariff relief, better in- 
dustrial conditions, wages, standards of 
living; a return of sovereignty, less ag- 
gression and above all, patience and 
restraint on the part of foreigners who 
have so long dominated critical judicial 
and economic forces. They were a 
magnificent group and the whole Insti- 
tute was fired with sympathy, which 
indeed burst into enthusiasm when 
“Jimmie” Yen described his mass-educa- 
tion plan, which he envisioned while 
working as morale-officer with 200,000 
coolies in France, during the war. 

This plan is the biggest educational 
movement that the world has ever seen, 
involving as it does for the future the 
hope to make a race of 400,000,000 souls 
literate in fifteen years; and necessitating 
as it has in the immediate past the re- 
duction of the Chinese written language 
to 1,200 characters out of which a lit- 
erature also has had to be built up. 
With hundreds of free teachers, thou- 


sands of pupils, a promise that anyone 
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can learn to read and write in ninety- 
six hours at a cost of $1.00 (all the time 
and money that a Chinese workman can 
spare for education in his whole life- 
time), “Jimmie” Yen believes he can 
make his people literate in at most twen- 
tyfive years, and he is well on the way 
toward doing it. 

Some of the other questions discussed 
in the intimate details possible to round- 
table and forum meetings where the 
public are excluded, were Standards ot 
Living, Industrialization, Comparative 
Religions, Educational Aids to Interna- 
tional Understanding, Foreign Loans; 
and to the statesmanlike chairmanship of 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, much of the 
credit is due for a safe journey ove! 
sometimes stormy seas. After all, it 
might have been possible to crash on 
even such obvious rocks as Philippine 
independence and the ills of Korea, and 
under a less able presiding officer statis- 
tical experts and religious workers 
might have enlarged the chasm between 
economic and spiritual aims instead of 
bridging it with mutual understanding. 
Stress was always laid upon common 
aims rather than differences, and the 
most significant result apart from a very 
definite appreciation of other people’s 
problems, a discrimination in values, a 
clarification of paths to ideals, and an 
approximation of genuine friendship, 
was the enthusiastically unanimous plan 
for a permanent organization. 

Already such a plan is being worked 
out by a preliminary committee and it 
involves an executive council, national 
committees, a continuous secretariat, a 
probable research corps, publication of 
findings and an adequate financial sup- 
port, all looking toward the next meet- 
ing two years from now. 


Homes 
(Continued from page 19) 


The woman citizen who thinks she is 
going to make over society from the top 
by laws and regulations, is like the ap- 
ple-grower who thinks that if he prunes 
and sprays vigorously enough he will 
get good apples. All the spraying and 
pruning he can do will never give him 
an apple unless his tree has well fed, 
well watered, fit soil in which to grow. 
If the roots are sound and well nour- 
ished, the tree will assert a right to bear 
fruit, though it is true that larger, mel- 
lower fruit comes from the discipline of 
the pruning hook and the protection of 
the insecticides—they are to the tree 
what the contacts and the checks of 
good schools and good society are to the 
child. But they are not basic. 

The Finer Homes at which the new 
department of the Woman CITIZEN 
ams, is then an integral part of the 
noble desire to improve and develop our 
body politic. It is wise to remind our- 
selves often of the structure of society— 
to spread out before our minds the parts 


and study their relations. Otherwise 
we easily forget the importance of one 
or another part—to the prejudice of the 
whole. In any consideration of Finer 
Homes, the reason for working for them 
must be kept always to the front. Wom- 
en need to recognize the importance of 
the thing for which they work. The 
tendency to dismiss the home as an infe- 
rior activity—a physical necessity which 
is passing—has come from temporarily 
passing it by, centering attention on 
legislation and the desire to have a part 
in it, and no little, too, from the fact 
that the physical ways of the home have 
changed with the economic and indus- 
trial changes of the world. 

But what if we can not any longer get 
a maid to work sixteen hours a day, if 
we, like the factories, are rapidly going 
on to an eight-hour shift, or falling back 
on piece work? What if the bread is 
baked outside and the milk and vegeta- 
bles come in cans? What has that to 
do with the home—the root of society? 
Does it not give us more time to adapt 
it intelligently to modern conditions, 
more time to consider the place in the 
social organization in which we find 
ourselves, more time for reflection and 
experiment in order to fill more satis- 
factorily that place? 





The Weaker Sex? 


(Continued from page 15) 


Louis for the American nationals. Miss 
Browne rides, swims, plays tennis, plays 
golf, and is a very popular sportswoman. 
Last year she defeated Glenna Collett in 
semi-finals of the golf national, on the 
nineteenth hole. “All luck,” she says, 
but “fighting spirit,” say her observers. 
From now on golf is to be her specialty. 

Gertrude Ederle’s gallant challenge to 
the Channel was followed with eager 
interest right across this country. As 
this goes to press, this sturdy young girl 
is about to try it again (turn back to 
the CiTizEN for June 27 for her pic- 
ture). In that attempt she set the rec- 
ord for man or woman by swimming 
twenty-three and a half miles in eight 
hours, and got within six and a half 
miles of Dover. Lillian Harrison, from 
the Argentine, has now made four at- 
tempts, and came within eight miles of 
succeeding. She too is about to try 
again. 

(Later pages will record women’s do- 
ings in these and other forms of sport 
and in athletic clubs, and will present 
discussions of the value of sport in wom- 
en’s education.) 
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With Our Readers ~~ 


OUR OWN DINGBATS 
Does Your League or The writer of the letter which follows (in ELL, we have done it # * @ 


part) objected to a C1TIZEN subscription gone right across this continent 
folder which says: “Brewing, baking and (counting off whatever lies west of 
Your Club Need candlestick making is no longer the ONLY Puget Sound) and back again, with 
concern of a woman’s life.” A friendly cor- no more damage than an eye 
respondence followed, and here is her inter- warped with looking * * # and 




























































Money for Its esting letter. Have other readers comments with a new enthusiasm for our ex- 

to make? ceedingly variegated country. * # # 

ws ? We sstill choose mountains above 
Winter Program rf all other scenery, meaning no 
HIS is what I hate about the modern offense to plains, hills, lakes or seas, 

. woman’s attitude. It seems that women * # # And we saw One Mountain 

It can be earned easily and have suddenly discovered that they are free, whose beauties, like the charms of 
1 l h —_s independent persons, and they turn about our Small Second Cousin, are be- 
pleasantly (over the telephone upon the men with a very pugnacious atti- zoud ee of ours. # a To see 
_ = i ip- tude, saying, “You’ve dominated us, now the one in the company of the other 
if you like) by taking semen we're going to dominate you.” Then the was Enough. * * # We now are 
tions to the WOMAN CITIZEN. women begin to mess up in politics and in fully equipped with maximum stand- 
every phase of the business world where ards for judging mountains and 

men are, and they do become independent. small boys. # # # Not to mention 

Waite for details to They become alert, poised, self-assured, but experience in picking loganberries 

the men shy off. I don’t blame them. They (tame) and blackberries (wild and 

THE WOMAN CITIZEN like a woman because of her womanliness, savage). * # * While we think of 
and when she begins to storm and push and it, this Dingbat column hereby 

171 Madison Avenue New York say, “I’m not going to be a woman, I’m go- acknowledges the compliment of 
ing out into the world to do a man’s work,” having a _ rag-doll named after it. 

he says. “Well, let her go.” And she does * * # Welcomed back into the 

go, and that is where she stays. She may August heat and the familiar 








be fortunate enough to marry a man who is (though louder) rat-a-tat-tat of 
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Superfluous hair worthy of her independent spirit and she steel rivets, we thought long 


may bear children. Many times this kind thoughts of the glorious West—and 










Is no part of Woman’s of woman doesn’t, and she probably re- tried to recall forcibly other post- 

— Daintiness grets it. Perhaps there are some women vacation agonies. * © *® The first 

aintin who really glory in all this independence and break in our mood came when we 

—Beauty this antagonism toward men. heard of the woman who said she 

, ngs Why don’t women say, “Yes, we are in- had time for only the headlines in 

ji Correct the offending condition and dependent, free, but we are women, too, newspapers, and sometimes missed 
HK claim_your right to loveliness! and we have our place as well as the men seeing just how things came out. 
vi A N i E X hy gael mance and we are going to glorify that place, work “Oh, by the way,” she asked, “did 
i way to remove all for it, and in working for it, we are going Gutzon Borglum get out of that 
i (Reg’d) undesirable hair to work with the men and not against them cave in Kentucky before the dogs 
i! takes Out Rootand Ali quickly, safely,— onl deule en? came with the serum?” @ @ @ Well, 






quarenteed odorless and $1.00 Bex G. W. we'll say she needs the Citizen. 
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New York, N. Y. * *# # Very exciting, becoming a 
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N the New York Herald Tribune of July | Ravage something abou! as Dig w 
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NEW YORK’S ; At of Capital Punishment, at 70 Fifth Avenue, thumbs for two weeks every month 
DELIGHTFUL : New York. are hereby warned to be careful. 
SUBURB ? i It would seem that such an announcement & © © We didn't make a collection 
would be of great interest, and a real relief of train gems of thought, but here 
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to the office of this new League? — where you can gain something from 
ELIZABETH LOCKE BOGART It is organized by the following well- them.” # *# # It is our conviction 
44 Drake Road Tel. Scarsdale 159 known and reliable persons: the speaker was even then gaining 
Abby Scott Baker, D. C.; Dr. Raymond T. a free dinner from a strange man, 
Bye, University of Pennsylvania; Senator but we may do her an injustice. 
. Royal S. Copeland, N. Y.; Clarence Darrow, # # & Maybe he knew her brother. 
a | ete * qe Chicago; Clara Dyar, Detroit; Mary Gert- ee + Well, we tawe ot lak Ge 
rude Fendall, Baltimore; Warden Lewis E. covered that there is one place in 
Lawes, Ossining; Dudley Field Malone, N. the world where we could swim 
Y.; Spencer Miller, N. Y.; Thomas Mott without that unpleasant effect of 
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($1.00 per year Active Membership, $10.00 about in an English rain the other 
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bership) ; New York is to be the first state in posed to be guiding them, remin 
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York on October 23, 24 and 25. judge and was asked if he had any 
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Heart to Heart 





The New Woman Citizen 


7OUR Citizen this month is not so different from 
Y what it has been in the past as it is an indication 
of what we hope to make it. Your letters sent with your 
yote for a monthly emphasized your liking the maga- 
zine as it is, with its Current Events, its Washington 
letter, its nonpartisan discussion of political problems and 
its help toward well-informed intelligent citizenship. 


The new CitIzEN hopes to be even more helpful. Wom- 
en’s interests today are as wide as the world, but to the 
modern thoughtful woman home-making is still the most 
important of them all. The problems of home-making 
have changed. The cost of living has increased 75 per 
cent since 1913. Marriage cannot be undertaken so easily, 
the training of children is perplexing, the partnership 
of husband and wife is being readjusted. The modern 
intelligent woman knows that home-making means far 
more than the physical care of her family and the CitizEN 
will welcome her discussion of its many problems. 


The Double Burden 


ANY women have to carry the double burden of 

home-making and earning outside the home. How 
can this be made a less terrible struggle than it is today? 
What opportunities in the business world are open to 
women? How did they happen to choose certain careers? 
What were the elements of their success? The CiTIzEN 
will tell the stories of successful women, in which all 
women are interested. 


And the woman wage-earner—her world is a totally 
different one from that of either the home-maker or the 
What are the conditions surrounding 
her? What opportunities are opening for her? 


business woman. 


Women are more and more active in the field of fine 
art. They form the largest part of our musical and 
artistic public. They are bringing art in closer touch 
wih the home, and making it available for a larger 
number of people. What opportunities are open to them 
in the professional and creative world? 


From the time when a woman was supposed to faint 
ala mouse until now when she is competing in the Olym- 
pic Games, winning tennis and golf championships and 
tying to swim the English Channel, is such a jump that 
me almost gasps at the thought. How far can women 
so in physical competition without putting too great 
train on their physical structure and vitality? What 
does it mean to their motherhood? 
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These questions are all part of the changed relation- 
ship of women to the whole world. Look back over your 
old Citizens and you will see that they have been crowd- 
ing irresistibly into our pages. The enlarged Citizen 
will be able to give them increased space and be more 
helpful to a larger number of women. 


Her Many Interests 


HE Woman Citizen, during the four years of its exist- 

ence in its present form, has become the authority on 
women in civic, political and club life, and is used by 
women in a great many clubs and otker organizations 
as the business man uses his trade paper. 


The new Citizen while laying no less stress on citizen- 
ship is enlarging its field to include the interests of 
women in all the various occupations in which they are 
now engaging as citizens of the wide world. 


In changing from a bi-weekly to a monthly, the 
CITIZEN is adding 


New Departments 


Women in Business and Professions: 
have chosen certain occupations. How women have 
become successful. Opportunities for women. 


Why women 


Women in the Fine Arts: The work of women in 
Music, in Painting and Sculpture. They are making 
this a musical and art-loving nation. The Citizen 
will chronicle their activities. 


Sports: Women are taking an increasing part in the 
sport world. This will be the first time that a 
woman’s magazine regularly features sports for 
women. 


Theatre: Women are not only successful actors, but 
are managers, designers and producers. 
their achievements. 


Stories of 


Finer Home-Making: The home is suffering because 
it has not been adjusted to changed world condi- 
tions. Adjustments to make more marriages possi- 
ble and marriage more stable, finer cooperation be- 
tween husband and wife, better training of children 
to meet the modern world, more intelligent purchas- 
ing, the use of electricity and machine power—these 
are some of the phases of better home-making which 
the Woman Citizen will feature. 


The Woman CitizEN aims to become the mirror 
of the life of the up-to-date intelligent woman. 
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HEY lived in Cleve- 

land. Just getting a 
start in life. By manipu- 
lating their finances they 
were able to purchase a lit- 
tle home in a new subdi- 
vision. 

They had yet to pay for 
it —for most of it, at least. 
And it was considerable of 
a burden. 

One evening, after they 
had been living in the new 
house for several months, 
he came home, worn out but happy. He 
grabbed her up in his arms eagerly. 

“Well, I knocked another hunk off the 
old mortgage today. Guess we're getting 
along.” 

“That’s nice,” she replied. But her tone 
was lifeless. He noted the lack of enthu- 
siasm. : 

“What's the matter?’’ he asked. “‘Don’t 
you feel any more cheerful than you sound?” 

“IT am glad,” she said, with effort. “I 
just love our little home.” 

“Well, you certainly don’t look like you 

loved anything. What’s bothering you? 
Feet again?” 
' Tears came to her eyes. She realized she 
was failing him. “Yes,’’ she admitted. 
“And I don’t know what I’m going to do 
with them.” 

“But I’ve told you time and time again 
to go get a pair of shoes that will be com- 
fortable, haven’t I? I don’t see anything 
to worry about.” 

“Yes, I know. But they would cost so 
much, and I'd have to bother with a chi- 
ropodist. We can’t afford it.” 

Then he lost his temper. ‘‘I don’t see any 
sense in allowing your darned old feet to 
spoil our happiness. Are your feet more im- 
portant than our home? We've got to work 
hard to pay out on this property, and we 
need all the enthusiasm we can find. I wish 
you'd go get that pair of shoes.” 

“But I’ve got weak feet.”’ 

“Nonsense, I don’t believe your feet are 
weak. You used to play tennis and dance 
whenever you wished, didn’t you? Girls 
with weak feet don’t do those things.” 

“Well—" 

“Well—"” he interrupted — ‘‘There’s 
just one thing to do. Get shoes that keep 
your feet from aching and cramping so you 
can smile at me once in a while. Let’s look 
through some of these magazines and see 
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Ape your Feet 


more lnportant,, 
than ourFlome? 


Little chapters from the story of how 
the Arch Preserver Shoe changed the 
ideas of a Nation. No. 11 


if there aren’t shoes that will help you.” 

It might be recorded here that the 
young man was in the advertising busi- 
ness, and naturally he looked to the adver- 
tisements for the solution of most of his 
problems. For an hour they turned the 
pages, reading carefully about shoes. 

Presently they came to the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe advertisement. It said this: 
“IT never dreamed there could be such a 
difference,’’ quoting a New York literary 
woman who was visiting her niece in Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 

“There is the answer,’’ he exclaimed. 
“That woman had the same foot troubles 
you have.” 

“Do you think those shoes could help 
me?” 

“T’ll read some more. You listen.” 

Then he read (from the advertisement) : 
“It looks just like a regular shoe, but it is 
different. There is a bridge in the arch. 
That keeps the feet from sagging . . . 
Your feet were made to bear the weight of 
the body, but they also were planned to be 
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supported. The dealer ex. 
plained this by showing 
how the foot rests flat on 
the ground when you are | 
barefooted. And he made 
me understand that the 
heel lifted the back of the 
foot and left the arch with-™ 
out any support at all. The: 
i bridge in these shoes gives 3 
wll this support. : 
“But the Arch Presery-4 
er Shoe has more than the 
bridge. The inner sole is” 
flat. That lets your foot rest easily, without 
pinching the nerves and blood-vessels. Be- 
sides you have the smartest of style.” 

The other day we heard from that young 
husband. “‘My wife’s shoes,” he wrote en- 
thusiastically, “helped more to pay off our 
mortgage than anything else. Your adver- | 
tising told us about them; and your shoes § 
made good. I felt that you ought to know.” 4 

And so we invite you, too, to find out 
for yourself about Arch Preserver Shoes, = 
The booklet, ‘‘Use Your Feet” sent gladly 
in return for the coupon from you, will give 4 
you more facts. Also, we'll be glad to tell 
you the name of your dealer if you don’t % 
know him. ; 


THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
358 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty Years 


Don’t wait until your feet 

become troublesome. Let | 
this book tell you now 

how to keep them well 

while wearing the smart- 

est styles. 





The Selby Shoe Co., 358 7th St., Portsmouth, O, 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 58. “‘Use 
Your Feet’, and name of Dealer. 


Name 





Street and No. 
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Look for the trade-mark on 
the sole and lining of every 
genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. All 
widths, AAAA to E. 


No. 470 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed — 


Bends where the foot bends 


Made for women and miss- 
es by only The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for 
men by only E. T. Wright 
& Company Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 








© 1925 by The Selby Shoe Co. 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 








